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nery nea yr O i s is that tl Ala i 
( ( ( n the time hen received e lease of e Se 
) i i¢ Ca no Opo Vo t rut trade a) \ is i 
exercised through ts ‘ S 
agents, one of whom had _ bee 
Jin eQuest nh, a paterna 
over the nat e tribes Vv aire 
Q ell bunts and tee O 
them \ en ish moose, or Ca 
bou vere scarce or qd flicu L to 
obtain As the Indians 
beeh iccustomed dur o 
quarter of a century before 
discovery of the Klondike to a 
pea ol iit hn time of hunwee 
0 MeQuesten, it now seen 
proper to la vefore thie . ‘ 
represe i e of the compa 
i Dawsol the fact that ¢ 
ere on tl erge ot sta il 
This condition was not excep 
tional The salmon in the \ 
kon are abundant: the moose 


nowhere on the North-American Continent are so irge as on the rivet 


entering the Yukon. or more plentiful: and the Barren Ground caribou, o 
d-reindeer, rut n bands often numbering thousands but nowhere does 
an Indian exert himself unt | the last pound ot oy ib Is gone 
Captain Hansen told them in reply that it) was true that tne “A. C 
Company now was all same Jack McQ lesten Dut times had changed, It 
is no longer necessary that they should consider how much fur there was 
on tne weavers back, but how much meat on the moose ’s bones He nad 


no food for them. nor for the white men (it is still fresh in mind that 
starvation stared us all in the face that winter They must hunt the moose 
and bring the meat to the white men, and then, but not until then, could 
he give them food from the store 

Several davs after the above conversation a friend introduced me. in the 
street at Dawson. to a tall, rather angular individual, dressed in a black fur 
cap of peculiar design, a coat of gorgeous ** upholstery ’’-patterned Mackinaw 
blanket store’ trousers further eneased in leggings of the same faney ma 


terial as the coat, moose-lide moceasins with pointed toes and bright searle 





tops \ pair of large caribou-skin mittens hung from his neck by a thick 
pla ted ereen and vinite 

worsted cord ina ie Was 2 x | 
further protected from 
the ar etl coid DV a 
Knit yarn seart wi ipped aig ee we | 
once around his neck, the eeu 

ends being tied behind 
his back out of the way 

li featun he 


ires vas a 
North-American Indian, | 
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ads if in tvpe 
trong ¢ aquiline nose i irae 

tha adrooped at the ends, and a 
Doth oOo nastery ind Shrewaness 

OUS Sé respect, Isaac, as L saw hin 
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‘ nh Ove mISV. Street ol i Nor ‘ 
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( piace id Seasol 

IS hanad-s i he Isaae readi Sse! 

we on the init rsl, howevet 

shoe, and then sa ne tT it I should 

as oO ea, | do not know how mue 
muttit, ineluding a tent and the usua 
wna Yr Ol k Y sh was atrocious and 
ot Ss owl anguage Vas i ) 
ithered t it the hunt ould ist ul 
Lire mon S late that he expecte 
Ons \ I e would repay out oft t 
quarters be maeed to the hunter oO 
jaore that ( ind | vere pudhas 
ra fore shoulde wna en the smoke 
eyes too much s hie Would Core 
elIng® more than | eould spare for sue 
st. and irbhe resolved that if I eould 

ce one of them, not to go ata 

Vy miners camp Was startied b i ld 
ye eavaleade of Indians men yvomen 
es ind dows of all dearees of leanness, 
Dire! toboggans, on vYhich were pi ed 
house-poles, skins, and blankets vith 
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yr scales on the other 
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pDuablment of the Sa 
i dav ot Teasting 
of a hunting people 
V sold to the m 
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t We your ed 
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i“ ed init tiie 
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Sa > vl pile ed Nn 
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hat u it meat sure 
ought tl KO Live 
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energy throw) 
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ihe s i Vithy thie model repeat cr-} fle IS remarkable espe i hn 
ot @ Tact that comparative few Vears ago thev had no @uns at 
a nut Slaiked and Killed the moose with bow ind arrow alone rie 
yid-time vay OF hunting the caribou was for a and of Indians 
er oF sometimes Hity and more, to surround the unsuspecting era 
drunin upon them ata given signal The fi rhtened anilmais ere 
easilVv shot down, and sometimes out of a herd of severa madrea not 
S rie one escaped Bi iV vho isserted that tie msell had 1hled WiOoOse 
a bow and arrow preferred to leave the round up and hunt alone 
| ree of the moose that te o his rifle he shot hrough the ead as 
the lav in their beds in the snow 
Not manv vears ago the Tro-ch tin cre ssed entirety in the skins of 
animals The sable, mink, otter, and beaver of the Yukon are of great 
eness and val ie, the sable especia V belng cConside red second oniv to 
the Russian sable In exchange for furs, they received from the traders 
guns, ammunition, tea tobacco, sugar flour aiso extremely thick 
blankets, which often veigh twelve pounds and are made express! lon 
the Northern trade Out of these, as well as of fancy cottons and 


bright fHannels they made garments that have now to some extent 


supp inted the old The vou ger men atfect a bright Mackinaw coat 
that vies with the spectrum In brillianey and variety of colon one 
fellow was the proud possessor OT a coat striped In brown, pink, ve llow 
blue, and green and another of a coat checked in large squares ol 
pink, green blue, vellow and lilae With these are worn Dianket 
trousers stuffed into the tops of moccasins The old men. who « ! 


tenaciously to old customs, wear a 


rarment, comprising trousers and 


moceasins in one, made of earibou-skin, with the hair inside These are 
worn next the Skin One old man wore, 1n addition a pari i. or Shirt 


made of white rabbit-skins eu nto strips and pla ted. leay Ing Openl Ss 
through which one could thrust the fingers; and yet in the coldest wea 
ther he wore positive nothing else, except a blanket hood and mittens 
of rabbit-skin The mittens are generally made of caribou-skin. with the 
hair inside, and are very warm The women, when in-doors ear a 


dress of light cloth fashioned on eivilized lines. but « hen travelling they 


don either a blanket coat over a sho tish skirt of the sume, oO 


mious over dress of earivpou skin. hav Inga hood, whic i pon occasion 


may be hauled over the head, but in which econmonlys reposes the 


baby The women’s head-gear is invariably a large fancy silk or 


cotton kerchief knotted under the chin The skin dress reaches half 
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t t »« Ibs, and taking turns ¢ 
‘ the other. o e group of upright stakes t 
e greates im of stakes being the mane 
re ire so toug Lie ire great cryv-bDab 
meh pa ( il inted to Kho is ti 
ich Suac s pe OF posterity iS a tea 
wouta t ( the tlime Nota regu r « 
brone punet iter i f iis b Liree or To 
He rials eep s up for perhaps ha 
est diminutio t i ed or petted Ofte 
" l ¢ esl ( ot lie easing " | 
ye ormahee rare Su it ¢ ad puniste 
r owl imusements ere iS Slmple-minded s 
earned hat a camera is mut they had neve 
es vy hand Il drew everything I saw, and it 
t rious members oOo ( Villian ind Live 
r til oO nao at the sheets ind passing ther 
I suvhter as ey recognized some perso 
Lirie neture mah Some of the old met 
O herr pietures idle yut t was more Tron 
ol [seas us id object Ons to mma 
e called then He asked me pr itel y is a 
e dig 1 ot « el to become an object of eve 
r ever Northwest India Lore Ours ere a 
Or, miserab t, the best th few exceptions 
s 1 en Limes ial \ vere yvorth a 
s could be reated So al e. or not tly in des 
( lmian, or li ima owners, Was a constant 
es, they are able to go for days ata time with 
Even en e ere revelling In moose-meat 
it no one could eat, namely, bones, gristle, the 
des, and whatever else they could pick up \ 
i conditions, grows up a natural thief He is 
hed one s blinking before the fire, apparently 
it the warmth, but when a morsel of food fell 
é vould eu t out, and if it proved sizable, 























LOOSE-HUNTING WITH THE LhRO-CHU-TIN 
ds y for the door. ve ry to the sou of a 
ic S 1 OKe SI (One t li¢ f ili¢ oO 
\s ( oma ud the stout str sO V ove 
( t hoe ¢ ( is Tie is |e aered I 
) ot ru i a een tlie ¢ s S I t 
c 4 ‘ ress } t at . rous ~ ‘ ol r 
I iid nade ror I ( CLOW i set i e 
hal K a ind playvitu s Lhe eule Lh 
ke) i ¢ ta vear ol 
er t e | ndertook to delive vit i tobogean 
Log i snou er Ot mie I sane id sold toa n e} 
Hunker Creek. I asked Isaac’s wif I should take 
ed the doe She replied, nonchalant Na 7 
l I re) ed l ma e Gone oO Gays \\ it Sha | 
d not stand Ss ish =6ddogw-fare, and ore stead t nel [saa id 
yreat store ) ( uy To ( e nad par 1 hy eve LWwo do ils mid 
S ¢ ) Ling in the course o ear Lo get tf oO hundred ce it’s ‘ 
Sore ! lie I e adog is ho SO Weak he could mare Stand if ‘ 
tion of stireds a MOOSE de, Patsy's leanness ittracted e notice of 
| i ) t She tried to see ho much he could Old, SO SIye ead ! 
He or s big arou asa stove-pipe, and the hair, not beine very thie 
) Ss sides mMmuch the same shinv appearanes Hest 1 lOoKed pton 
a i POUL SO le CO a not Hiilise \ abused s 
SOO iller tne st dav's 1 san mMaconveved ord to met Lone ¢ oO 
e In this e) Hhervous about n hia ne Ww them 1 Lhie ) ‘ est 
Lhie HOOsE rants OUI SHOOL an halal stead of tive HOOsE He s Leg 
uthnone ‘ mseil did not share that fea he thought tt best | ou 
wone | I is ¢ ho had te Liie itis iia ¢ iid ot atford to 
il It isa rathie Hara Complimen 1) is the Camp e ot the people 
st eS iS so interesting really mattered littl f inted ata 
e Forks we remaine ipwards of a wee the Indians seeurine in that 
e I ( ( nore ’ ( Herve | nade One? eXCUYrsions, In some Cases ten 
s mn can init Q eon the sides and tops of thre OG mo la 
Live PSL piace | hha Is aved the ease vith Hcl a moose eco a ¢ 
ead up hn thie next plese | i icgquainted wit the countrys ! ) i | 
oO learn Tron Lie aqians eu airections Just Vihatl vro ( ey 
ere inting over mo that 2 61 Ol ef tie hardest and mos 
Siste t ht e of ( S cap rie ] rou " sf OUL A Moose 
) i l ov 
(One da il te i! tis i Q ramp erel | id resc ( I ‘ 
mich thre 0 shoe trac ~ ) i itis ] ids} Hales ove nig 1 
t I ers Cabin retu he > CalNpP HeXT day Be gO ) to ad 
perspiration and frost from clothes thoro Vas Dy the direc iz 
the s ouse,a cold set t ook a sudden and se is turn 7) ( 
e [Indians another Stage up the Nort ‘Or ) realizing the dang 
started back, and leaving the s Y, d, succeeded ren noe a mine 
cabin, where for six davs iV unable to eat or sleep Isaac ane Ss peop 
ai cared Tor me as one ot Livermpse eS ut now ther solieitude expressed 
ing Lore I co at | aderstand MIL 1h LOOKS ft it left no doub COUId be 
) USSISTANCE Isaac reported ! dawson Picture-man too mile Si 
Mebbe Odayvs heali right, mebbe two davs he dead My partner came 
f Vilh a Dasket-sle o ind fou Stout dows Me in ! ¢ | Was up and 
mV Way home ind passed ! ha bend of thre kK OnadlKE R er The tie i 
lled in i about eight noose al s ( i ou, much of ( 
Solid to the miners Da son iS Captain Jnnsel idvised then and I es 
Is it nery and repeating-rifles 














WERE WONT TO SADLY TALK OF THEM.” 





A VICTOR AT CHUNGKE 
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‘ | 0 oO led s« 
‘ iz R is > be nes i ) ‘ 
: l 1 It $ a ) ou £ ! s i¢ i cespiltle 1 
i i OF ( Sul t . t st i 
) 1 hie cle s f On é i 8) 
\ ine e-stone ed i n ‘ oO I l 1 ‘ i 
i é ) ( g ) Oo i ‘ 
om I ep ( ( i l ( ! i r 
tes ( ¢ ‘ i 0 n 0 é ( ‘ ‘ ere 
) ' : : ae ee ; 
‘ . ( eto ‘ eo } ; , } 
Sic 0 if © 1¢ ea ( nos ( t i t isul 
oO i 1 the cent ( C Ips Oo oungers aes the pu 
ec buildings hi ce of a ba 
| ~ r no spot could seem 1 ( elicl tnd-iog ( eo ree roon ord sions 
| osen for the Oo Indian ateach angle of the elo square ind 
‘ The ground rose about the « ing in hich were transactec he b es 
urd ike the Wallis ol in amphi fairs of the communit one, painted red 
eatre, On every Ss cd Save Lhe slope was the ** war-cabi vyhence irms. an 
ird the beloved square and the munition, et vere distributed, thre al 
r, furnishing an deal position Ot van Visions implvinge distinction is to ran 
e for spectators were they even more among the warriors another minted 
nerous than the hundreds of Chero white, was devoted to the pries craft of the 
es of all ages that had gathered on the beloved men”—head men of note, con 
steep acclivities to overlook the Game jurers, and prophets tne cabin o ul 
some disposed beneath the spreading tree s, aged councillors faced the sett ne sul 
others Dasking In the sun on the bare as an intimation that then vars were 
edgy spaces, others still, precariously ended and their day done and in the 
perched on clifty promontories beetling fourth cabin met the ‘‘ second men as 
out from the sharp ascent \bove all, the traders called the subordinate author 
Chilhowee Mountain, aflare with the sear- ities who conducted municipal affairs, so 
et glow of its autumnal woods, tour ied lo speak the community labor of raising 
the blue SKY The rive r, Of a cindred houses, and laying off and planting with 
lue, with a transient steely change un maize and pompions the common helds 
der the shadow of a cloud, showed flashes to be tilled by the women, ho fret at 


white foam, for the winds were ish the very shadow of a crow writes al 


oe down from the Great Smoky Moun old trader All these cabins were no 


tains, which were revealed for an instant still and silent in the sun The dome 
in a clear hard azure against the pear] shaped town-house, of a different stvle of 
tinted horizon—then again only a mi irchitecture, plastered within and with 
rage, an illusion, a dream of stupendous out with red clay, placed hich on the ar 
rances in the shimmering nist tificial mound, and reac i n ascent 

In the idle, sylvan, tribal ife ot that of stairs which were cut in ré gular grada 
date, nearly one hundred and fifty years tions in the earth, lacked its strange re 
ago, it might seem that there was scant ligious ceremonies, its setret co oculng 
duty recognized, imposing serious occu- council of chiefs with the two princes of 
pation, to debar the population ol Ten the town, its visitors of distinction, an 
nessee Town from witnessing the ng bassadors from other tow rr Indian na 
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t i! il ist scarce \ Lord! how the boy does vell! Al 
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uuld not exes There was a which echoed blatantly from the roc 
ment oweve!l Vhen OUOtasite might banks of the Tennessee River, and with 
made the eCISILVE point to score reduced arrogance and in softer tone 
d not the chungke-stone slipped from the cliffs of towering Chilhowee 
ind of Wvyejah as he east it, A sympathetic sentiment glowed in tli 
‘ a fe yards distant Ota dark eyes of an Indian chief on the slope 
f gy instant shot far be hard bv, no other than the great Clo-go-it 
missile oO} ch, had the tah He was fast aging now; the diffi 
ne be prope thrown, he should eulties of diplomacy constantly increas 
e aimed W veja disconecerted and ng in view of individual aggressions and 
} en ( ( inching S encroachments of the Carolina coionists 
it ha izard mo e¢ wnICally on the east ind the ever specious wiles 
obvious ac ent the flying and suave allurements of the French on 
oO S wviversary deflecting ts the west, to win the Cherokees from thei: 
rse—the decisive cast, for ch he’ British alliance; the impossibility in the 
en » lon nh Vain, and which gentie patriarchal method of the Chero 
no mere ortuitous kee government of controlling the wil 
| crowds of Indian gamblers, with voung men of the nation, who. as Att 
oney and goods at hazard upon Kulla-Kulla said, *‘ often acted like max 
event. some. indeec ng staked men rather than people of sense” (and 
es upon then acks, the rifles ~ respectf illy submitted that this pecu 
vder vr their iter hunt that arity has been observed in other young 
R furnish them with food, were at men elsewhere the prophetic vision 
once 1 clamor of discussion as to the doubtless of the eventual crushing of his 
fair ad tment of the throw n the score, people in the collisions of the great in 
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struggle for the 


ternational 


Posse SS10O 


s country ilthough t ( erokees 
i oO We ribe les the 
iting sho f e sn DOX 
eal 1738 eh red ell 
e) nost o 1 ill b oht 
s of time to the face ¢ Clo 
ind bowed s straig bac 
inwonted quiver in the nerves 
d und that d been firm in 
day, and strong, and crafty, and 
1oOOo"aY But Ss ice nov is 
I ed ith pleasure und the pride 
essed iS almost tenae 
\\ en mv brothnet thie (1TOVE ( of 
Carolina he said, mayesticaliy 
ng in the Cherokee tongue but for 
| vlish names ie pronounced the 


(soweno ‘offered to take some 
erokee vouths to train in his schools 
1 make scholars of them, I thanked 
n ith affection, for his thought was 
d Sut I told him that if he would 
some of his Carolina youths to the 
okee nation to be trained, we would 
LiKe en of them! 
His blanket, curiously woven of fea 
rs and wild hemp, requiring years o 
or in its intricate manufacture, fell 
iv from one gaunt arm as he lifted it 
int with a kingly gesture at the 
ing white man as the illustration of 
training; every muscle of strength 
is on parade in the splendid pose of 
ne the great chungke spear through 
e air, as Otasite thus passed the inter 


] 


il while waiting the decision of the um 


pire Oot the game, Then, With a laugh 


vy blent of affection and pride Clo-go 


ttah took his way down the slope and 
toward the council-house: the council sat 


re much in these days of 1753, clouded 

th smoke and perplexity 

Judging DY this specimen of the train 
Ing ol his academy as it were, Clo-go-ittah 

id the best of his brother the ‘‘ Goweno 
of South Carolina It was not, however, 
merely in muscle that the young captive 
excelled As Abram Varney thought of 
certain sterling manly traits of the high 
est type which this poor waif had devel 
oped here in this incongruous environ 
nent, one might suppose from the sheer 
foree of heredity, he shook his head Sl 


ently, and his eyes clouded, the pulses 


of Charlestown still beating in his veins 
For he was wont to leave for months the 
treasures of his trading-house, not merely 
1 matter of trinkets and beads, but po 


der, lead, and fire-arms, sufficient for 
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iccoutl il ex pe I I 

) ind grea ore ( Ss. f ( 

ill e ¢ urge O é 
s ‘ chungke, stan 

riend a e, as safely 

( ene Ss oO l € So rise 

eure id ) me the ¢ eroke i O é 
Lo Line overnime I is Os 
sib no nder its une iin prote oO 
to retan te men he his ¢ 

vit is ort Ss nd il traders, 01 
naeed 1 ~ OS€ ! erest wd pi 
amounted to an ownership a share o 
the stock rhe ea ( Lraders in helg 
boring towns one DY one id gone, altect 
ne a DASE Seve il inaredad n es nearel 
Lie white settlements meome had shifted 
altogether from the nation, and secured 
a post among the Chickasaws, vVho 
were ind ibitadily lova Lo Lhe British 
While their withdrawal added to Var 
ney s profits—for each trader was allowed 
to hold at this time a license only for 


veTore the date 


two Indian towns, it bein 


of the issuance of general licenses, and 


istom which they had relinquished, 
the barter with the Cherokees for dee 
skins, now came from long distances 


arawnh aS OV a Inagnel lo 





Lradgding-hnouse 


at Tennessee Town—it had resulted in his 
isolation, and for years he had been pe 

haps the only British subject west of the 
Great Smoky Mountains He had no 
fear of the Cherokees, however noteven 
should the political sky, al vays somew hat 
overcast become yet more lowering He 
had long been accustomed to these Ind 
ians, and he felt that he had fast friends 


among them. His sane mercantile judg 


ment appraised and appreciated the add 
ed opportunities of his peculiar position, 
which he would not lightly throw away, 
and the development ot Otasites in 
congruous commercial values not only 
removed the possibility of loss during his 
absence, but added to his facilities in en 
abling him to secure the fidelity of Ind 
1ans as packmen, hitherto in practicable 
but now rendered to Otasite as one 
of the tribe He had recognized with 
satisfaction, mingled with amusement 
national traits in the boy ho, despite his 


Indian training, would not, like them. 


barter strings of wampum measuring 
from elbow to wrist without regard to 
the relative le neth of arm Yet he had 


none of the Indian deceit and treachery 
He was blunt, Sincere ind bold His 


* alertness in computation gave Varney 
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os yr + g f the de 
S It S l i last 
nsé e effect 
the cor iance of 
een able to compass. He 
) 1 a perplexed sig 
en vy over the € nse Ol 
1 rare cir nstance, Tor the 
it date ere almost an 
ipit. reve Oo n the many 
s oO tne ountain coun 
7 Ss the Lo ns vere sit 
s fact « tless contributed 
SS Lhe habitations and 
ness. to which the trav 
mes bear a surprised tes 


i 
( | f 
r ere 
‘ e Cre < 
i act 
¢ ( ce n ( 
e | } 
le « Phi 
‘ SO ¢ minous 
‘ 1 I ive Sé ner 
{ in wo < ¢ taint in ¢« 
nerelyv 1 ite ects of conten 
) N f ele he did not see 
4 i { I he Callie 
‘ of } trac fi ouse he } Se 
had found his } 
‘ e¢ \ i i¢ 
| f ed « the step of e close 
OO ( ( tec ‘ only Ch 
Le! ssee | ‘ for the ma 
( itina the stret ‘ the ( ere 
ountry west of e Great Smo Rat 
s Otasite, the incongruity of his 
! euris I si n head -dre 
seeming trifle more pronounced t 
since it 1 een for a time 
in i’ S12 He iS iwa ng ¢ 
( ning o ( 1idel ind Was slg 
neal e i ou ind chee oice 
D < 1me a cup o ine v ditt 
( ( i Peart His ha orgotte 
é ahood ihe robust full tones g 
no token of the draught made upon 
enaurance ) e nea VY exercise o Liie 
aa DU e seemed a bit languid from thie 
heat, and his doe-skin shirt was throw n 
open at the throat, showing his broad 
white chest, and in its centre the barba- 


rous biue discolorations of the ** warrior’s 
marks.” These disfigurements, made by 
the puncturing ol the flesh with vars’ 
teeth and inserting in the wound paint 
ind pitch, indelible testimonials to his 
deeds of courage and prowess, Otasite 
valued as he did naught else on earth, 


and he would have parted with his righ 


hand as readily The first had been be 
stowed upon him after he had gone, a 
mighty gun-man, against the Muscogees. 
The others he had won in the course of a 
long, furious, and stubborn contest of the 
tribe with the Chickasaws, who were al 


wavs the bravest of the brave and now 


their many 


reduced by their own valor in 
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ele ri ¢ Ss ea ¢ pas oO i eads ( i rh 
orn endless, save | diet is é ‘ ‘ excuse 
eaptors indeed, to ¢ \ f é rme ( ( 1 
ore ) tneirs, lie 1 St come CO d tloun tfu l 
~ es yn i \ ] I 0 i ( e Gospe i i ¢ i a 
La { py eve i ae ordcere¢ ! ea 
yerea O1ce Did l | ( cs ) C 
ad Cire Liee oO Ss i r tp 
t 
~ is tne ast ea ¢ l ) ~ e! \ iil S i ol 
¢ Ss ne { -LO i i t oflice ( c ) ( ir 
\s to the « nist nem cle l ¢ , ‘ orian 
d p } ef Shake ) é S ¢ ( n (yeneral 
| il te hig O ! ssacre Nit a i ) ! a to 
! e only re ed i ft ea eace and $ ( ! e odo! 
e) ym sieep to smoke lames ( netit 
ims e ear-splitting cra fle More t O en in ¢ own 
~ S close quarte e shnoek ol i Varne oO a iaSIOnS 
su hurt—and then eran erval « the su ct. had been 1 ed to it 
l onse1rousness 1 trans ,a f q re ( hee l neg t (Ju f es \ oO 
ao Strancae nab es or re € iMderstood ( ( -7O-1T t a come 
¢ fan ir, ana o iInexpecteda Oo na oO ( pel ( neland 
SS that became dear to a unk, affec A" Ss € e cronies e had Can 
tionate heart: or perhaps in the ylations issed e question f e) e queer 
f the backwoods life he id never heard evidently distortec hame could have 
s father addressed by his surname by a_ been Peatti Cherokees a 
s angel he vas called Ja »\ nis Vavs substituted W) r iS Lhe 
\ fe ind ner hanic Vas Ex ina iLtel iet el Lie could pre ince 
this Otasite knew, and this was a he and after this transient consideration the 
cnew, save that he himself also had been matter would dro 
called Jan \s the « ! ni ae) t e | 1 
Chey don't want you, my ) . oO ian Village with Ss! ul 1) ites 
they would have been after \ l Lhe orew rovousi and mert earted, and ip 
trader used to reply, being haraer, pe piness, col naence and treng l rougi 
aps, when he was younger Besides, he their embe shing infl ce to the ex 
honestly thought the cadaverous brat pression of his dark agate-gray eves and 
all legs. like a growing colt, and skinny straightened the nervous droop from his 
arms, was better off here in the free wood- thin little shoulders, the trader noticed 
land life which he himself considered no casually once or twice he come the 


+ ‘ ¢ | 
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hardship, and affected long after necessity brat had become, and he experienced a 
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‘ t t* ¢ us ‘ 
é streng 
( ) ( ina 
‘ l aeve nel or ! ; 
I | f es SO Slanch 
ner e co ement Ot his 
t hiccl ana part ol his res 
\ the oid trader thought 
iLhner, and ought Of him 


have rejoiced in So Stalwart 


| a 
i Vith this vague bond OT sym 
| Lt man Vhom fhe had never 
f nown, so long ago, so cru 
f tuilive divination OT his 
entiment, Varney’s fatherly at 
ide grew more detinite dally and be 
rie vccustomed, and he Was jealous of 
t nfluence of ¢ o-7o-ittah, WHO 1n turn 
i ( Ss 0 Li 
No as \ irney S ood n the dusky 
ti ! ise among the kegs and bags 
males of goods, the high peak of the 
rior of the roof lost in the lofty shad 
oO he felt that he had been much in de 
ult in long-past years, and he experi 
ence 1 vel aehinite pang of conscience 
i (Otasite 1 Suadaeniy around a 
of arms, a ne rifle in his hand, 
t ock and pan of which he had been 
e! examining 
He fted s eves suddenly with that 
ong i ec arearyv look ol his childhood 
1) t ( neal ot the (Jueetiees 1h 
( ‘ O e asked 
| Ss you ho should seek your kin 
dred, Ja (Jueetlee ! Varney said, im 
pu ¢ ca 0 hilt 1) nis unaccus 
tome | o name it s you who 
uuld go to Charlestown to find the 
\) ePetiees 
()tasite s lace Ss owed § iddenlyv the 
nted expression of tear He re 
( ed abruptly, and Abram Varney was 


je of a deep depression It was as 


id thought The wish for restora 
those of his name and his kindred 

id animated the boy's earlier 

vears had now dwindled to a mere ab 
S e) ment of loyalty as of clanship, 


is devoid of expectation. of inten 


on All the members of his immediate 


I I M rishe¢ e massacre, and 
id t Lralne ) egara 1 S Ss ol 

¢ l Var, ¢ ! - DO per 

s i iyvonuism iS ¢ t ere among 

‘ e¢ eo ( reconciilatlol ult ¢ 

‘ é eel ¢ cLtors na t ¢ as 

. tlh I i Me eovel bie 

ho ought ciose to il The pal 

tors e alfray were the distant A 

l r eLlien nts o e tripe so hie ( 

the mountains and not individualized 


hie Indians of Tennessee Town, Vi 


VibIch 
Va Lhen one Of the most remote ot the 
Cherokee \ ives of the Ottare division 
and this perhaps was the reason it is 
selected as his home were hot con ned 
in the loray, nor were any others of the 


Overhill towns Thus he 


\ 


Without the thirst for vengeance, whi 


had growh up 


showed how little the methods of his Che) 


okee environment had influenced 1} 


heart. And truly the far-away Queetlees 


f 


if anv such were cognizant ol 


his exist 
ence, had troubled themselves nothi 
about it, and had infinitely less claim on 


his gratitude and filial affection than 
Clo-go-ittah. They had left him to be as 
a wall, a slave He had been reared as a 
son, nursed and tended, fed and fostered, 


bedecked in 


splendor, armed in costly 


and tormidabie Wise 


ven command and 
station, carefully trained in all that the 
Indian knew 

Clo-go-ittah would never consent!” 
he said at last. 

\bram Varney afterward wondered 
hy he should then have had a vision 
oh, so futile, so fleeting, so fantastic !—of 
the twenty, the forty, nay, the sixty years 
that this man, so munificently endowed 
DY nature, Might pass here among the 
grotesque, uncouth barbarities of the 
vage Cherokee, while his heritage—his 
religion, the religion into which he was 


born of Christian parents, his name and 


] 


nation, his tongue and station, his oppor 
tunity—doubtless some fair, valid, valu 
ible future—all lay there to the eastward 


but seant five hundred miles away on the 


Carolina coast He said as much, and 

the retort came succinctly, ‘**You live 

here!” 
Otasite’s English speech: was as sim 


ple as a child's, but he thought as diplo 
matically as Clo-go-ittah himself, whom 
he esteemed the greatest man in all the 


world, and he could argue in the strategic 


Cherokee method Nevertheless, to give 
him full sway, that everything possible 














yuate capital tol 
; 1 > } 


colion1es \\V ie 
make a 
appropriate 


rt 


witness 


could ri 


, 


without 


lity how set 


many 


empty-handed to barely exist 
| ; 


vrest a reluctant 
1 it could 
ls Now 

} 


Stand 


e packWoods and 


from the wilderness—an 


be done at all without frie 


e, Abram Varney, 


friend: Otasite could 


i 


vared to 


was pre} 


take a place in 


ice of the company, in the main 


His 


the business 


epot ol 


the trade at Charlestown 


»wledge of the details of 


1c ypsences 


Abram Varney’s long al 


i given nim expe rience needs 
the 
of the French traders, by 
to the Overhill 


herokee and Ten 


the Cherokee nation: of ever-con 
etforts 
f the access 


towns afforded by the C 


ssee rivers, despite the great distance 


is oO 


om their settlements on the Mississippi, 
nsinuate their supplies at lower prices, 
’ the teeth of 

e British monopolizing such traffic, and 


d 


the Cherokee treaty with 


ne down protits all wou nave a 


: special and recognized value and be ap 


preci ited DY his mercantile associates. 
ho would further the young man’s ad 
vancement Thence he could at ] 


sure make inquiries concerning his fat 


the 


restored to his kindred 


family, and doubtless in course of 


me be 
i Otasite listened throughout with the 


courteous of deliberation wh 


Indi 


iny discourse. without interruption 


air 1c 


nb 
in training required him to accord to 


is 


now 


er unwelcome or trivial it might | 


esteemed. Then, smiling slowly, he shook 
head. 

‘** You be 
It would break old Glo-go-ittah’s heart. 
to 

Abram Varney too had the British bul] 
‘* 'W hat will you do, then,” 
slowly and significantly 


serious,” he said 


cannot 


ho has been like a father me 


dog tenacity 


he asked, “when 


Clo-go-ittah takes up arms against the 
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rovernment Will vou fight men of vour 
own blood 

He s re- yrced : 
rv thre ib r oO | 

i¢€ psolute LDS ( ( 

s) nternec f e, SO urke ' c 
the Cherokees er no i | ‘ 
l ead aga st ‘ rot t 

Jan Queetlee palpab inced ( 
What might ¢ could never ott I 
( erokees ag mst the Brit S i 
thers people 1} mothers pr ‘ no 
more tha e could fight for the British 
avalnst Ss adopted tribe the Cherokee 
—and he the Man-! Y 

Phey Will Dahnt ear ther said Vat 
ne elgneully, ana the day 18 not tar 
the dav is not far! 

Kor in 1753 the cumulative discontents 


of the tril 


ly fostered by the French on the western 


e were 1S 


earnest 


boundaries, t vast domain the 


hat n KnNOWNH 
as Louisiana, toward w hose siren voice 
the Cherokees had ever lenta lling ear 


The building by the British government 


two three 


or vears later, ol nose great 
defensive works, Fort Prince George and 
Fort Loudon situated respectively itl the 
eastern and western extremities of thi 


Cherokee territory, mounted with cannon 


and garrisoned | British forces, sei 


DV ved 
to hold them in check and quieted them 
for a time, but only for a time Jan 
Wueetilee, by reason of his close associa 
tion with the chiefs, knew lar more 


than Varney dreamed of the bitterness 


roused in the hearts of the Indians by 
Lie Iriction with the government, the 
aggressions of individual colonists, the 
nfringements of their privileges in the 


treaty, and in opposit 


the 


ion the influence of 


ever-seductive suavityv of the French. 


a sudden hurt, Jan Queetlee 


cried out with a poignant voice against 
the government and its patent unfaith, 
striking his clinched fist so heavily on 
the head of a keg of powder that the 
stout fibres of the wood burst beneath the 
passionate blow, and in a moment he was 
covered with the flying particles of the 
black dust Explosive it was, Varney 
remembered, and lest there should be a 
candle or a pipe lighted here, he did not 
wait for the return of one of the brawny 
packmen to remove it to a cave beneath 


for 
storage as a cellar, but addressed himself 
to the jo 


his face darker, more lowering with the 


the trading house, which he utilized 


b. Jan Queetlee silently assisted, 











ments 
ul t 
expel 


course 


W ith 


too remained silent, null, 


might 


have thought 


his purpose, an¢ 


from his knowle 


some acquired s: 
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e Tennessee River When I took the boy Jan Queetlee 
Cio-go-ittan nodded acquiescence, his why do I call him t is istead of by the 
telvy feathers on his head catching the name he has earned or himsell the 
icht in the clare-obsecure of the cavern noble Otasite of Tennessee?” the old 
That 1s why | came! Then the British ( ef began as deliberately is disregard 
overnment could demand no satisfaction fully of the surroundings as if they were 
or the life of the British subject—an ac- seated under the boughs of one of the 
nt the old chief ot Tennessee Town mlant oaks on the sate siopes oO Chiilho 


ed with him. And I should ve ee yonder vhen I took him from the 
ive ed.” braves who had attacked and overcome 
For what? My God Varnev had the C na stationers, | owed him no 


ot before called upon the Lord for duty. He was puny, and ill, and white 


twenty years. To hold a diplomatie con and despised! You British say the Ind 
versation with an enraged wild Indian, lan has no pits A man’s son or bro 
flourishing a lighted candle in a powder ther, or father or mother, has claims upon 
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(; \ erte } f to thre itn 
ilce ( You are satisfied here Ye 
comparisot e life. Like me, you love it. If I who 
‘ ( ess \ tte ( choose preter it not vou 
‘ Ss ‘ to But Otasite shook his head 
! ! ‘ ‘ When I ta to you of the colonies | 
Sa the Goweno = spea iS a man does of a dream It is 
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e \ ‘ iS « ea enough Did I ever tell vou this The 
poor, they are despised for be ng poor 
the ( erokee ( ned and they are let to sutfer Here povert 
ed a et and a pathetic ca Is not permitted If a man _ lose 
im an old man, and I lean dwelling by fire, the town builds hin 
( My ns are al ead another house You KnHOW this [f i 
irs the Muscogee and man fail in his winter hunt, the others 
e Chickasa And the give of their abundance Here one is 
to me his line lat rated by his personal worth Here the 
oat to go and leay me des deed is held to be fine, not the mer 
you have an adopted son, you. thing Here vou are valued as the great 
usite {nd no his voice Otasite, and all men give you honor for 
un I have him not, | go your courage There you are Jan Q ieet 
1 go We go together lee, a penniless clod, and all men de 
oO e him to quit ena spise you and pass you by.” 
! wa cried Varne sud But again Otasite shook his head 
ten d fervently repuce iting It vaS no spurlous flare of ambit on 
ences Since you disapprove ineffectual liiusory ; no discontented 
ot retu to Carolin He vearning for a different, a wider lift 
out me mH \ elp he that the trader’s i idvised words hac 
nda place—a mit Bold and roused hat sentiment of loyalty to 
ere. he wo e strange the British government, which had ne 
nows ight of the ways of er cared to claim Jan Queetlee as a su 
ts He ould be poor. cde 1e¢ seemed bred in his bone and born 
e! é iS eel ke the in his blood Perhaps it was the stutt 
est His prde could neve of which lone afterward the Tories wer 
; i slave's; his pride made He could not ift his hand 
his art Le , indo against this aloof, indifferent fetich. 
lI have wro f mie And yet take part against the Cherokees, 
nking, foolish words I whom he loved as they loved him! For 


the 


with his facilities for understanding 
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si il ) c I LAS It I it B Lis ©) » » sas | = recs { 
rl ment ‘ indeed ( Lilit La » ) .? iis ait lh Ss 
decade | sons of Clo-2o-itt Ss n tremulousness nd ex eme a 
e crue i oune Ind s to flutter « 
) ’ ) s, and ‘ ‘ id Sp oO we 
s he a 1 ind . could stand Lug om H 
e grief oO 1 commor Sp C » Offer to Otas 
t hie Clo-go ‘ é é d despatelhe 
en ‘ " " e 7 ‘ ‘ 
ition « nes. a ma O Pr O te coule ‘ ( 
12 ) ee r r sub l C ‘ en ( ¢ l ( ( 
oO ) Lune Sha Ve ) i st PU VUE AR ’ ” : 
noons, } earsing the ef et crue ‘ ( G it J 
ing t s, and re} g co d ( c ( ( 
~ i t ! x of atte ( ile ce ead 1 Sé ive 
in sO ) ul S tne <« ! tion eir adeillberations ¢ ( i 
ea nent ien time has some it thev were gone, Otasite, not ac to 
S pang i made ( oO oO e coul eing o1 0 S¢ i ors 
And Clo-go-ittah id bet ¢ » did tine ehting t ( ( 
( it seen a to Jan Wu € e€ i vised ) f ye 14 ed ne. S ed oO 
( ro-ittah, old, desolate ul i ¢ piaste a th red ere ( I erud 
} ¢ i iS surely COmIng a u i ( Oo t Cast oO tne westering s é 
OL Ke i Val Vhiceh aireat MWiading is irge enough to acco oO 
mS heart ! sundel n Vhieh he adate severa indred people wna mad 
d on ¢ ide ta part against S the lis ere cane seats, delt ‘ 
n his own of both factions DV GoIng structed and artificially whitened mat 
t onee and going fan He could decide ing, according to an old write e! 
» such weighty matter genteel settees or couches Tired with 
\t ist he determined he would leave the stress of mental depression and anxtle 
to fate, to chance, showing how truly ty as physical effort could not tame m, 
umbler his Indian training had made and vaguely prescient of evil, Otasite 
He would stake the crisis on a_ had flung himself down on one of these 
at chungke if he won, he would which was spread with dressed panther 
co to Carolina. and take sides with neither skins, his hands clasped under his head, 
action if he lost. he would east his h auburn curls dan 


ire part and lot with the Cherokee 








} row doorway e 
\ urney, thoroughly uneasy had come a vas Visibie, Dilazing 
to feel a personal interest involved If withall the fervors of summer: the moun 
Utasite quitted the country, he telt S tains, howeve vere more Sottiv bDiue, the 
e would hardly be safe here, since the sunlight of a richer clister:; the river. no 
craft of Clo-go-ittah had drawn from the steel, now silver, now amber, reflected the 
suspecting young fellow the deta Ss of atmosphere as a sensitive soul reflects 
e pian of removal to Charlestown whicl the moods of those most dear ie for 
ie had proposed nd yet he himsell ests, spl ndid with color, showed the lavish 
Was averse to any change, uniess it W predomin ince of the rich reds characte) 
deed necessary. When put to the test istic of the Chilhowee woods i drean 
elt he would rather live in the ¢ ¢ like haze over all added a Vague ea \ 
okee nation than anywhere else in all that made the scene like some fondest 
ie world, and he valued his commerce memory ora glamourous forecast 
the tribe and his license from the Akoo-e-a! summer vet said Clo 
crovernment, inder duly approved bond oo-ittah, his eves too on the scene, as he 
and security, to conduct that traffic in sat on a buffalo-rug in the centre of the 


Tennessee Town and Tellico as naught floor drawing in the last sweet fragrant 
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prescribing penalties 


not the first 


ad heard unfavora 
nees o nawohti, 

th the Cherokees 

is eil as spirituous 


ous definition whie 


people have sought to 


that he and the 


more in affectionate 


not seek to interpret 


io-go-itlah s 


in © 


the 


for se 


en years! 




















could Oo 
| 
i ) rt () 
( ( \ 
, é 
| 
npa ' 
talk Oo ¢ 
orid ro ‘ 
\ ¢ ) f i 
eas ri 
‘ 
1 i ! \ ro 
Q , refrained 
( é Ss a l " f 
e ( urd e ne r 
s ) ‘ i 
} eT l ’ ! t s s 1le« 
ds. his b oO ) os ; 
eet in then ( caslus i 
thie ohit la ( eril ellect 
cy 
itched | i S t the two 
ers still ind erect on Ss pro j 
two incongruous lone auburn 
idutyvasa ! ) | 2 
irda in Ulie breeze ra SO ( 
th so assured nd SO ice 
C that the mere bse i 1 oO 
neti i molon Was i iea 
The rade! id scarce \ i 11s 
inxiety. Indeed, disingenuously pro 
y ry tiie tip afforded by Herbert's 
O iié is heay \ aCK vo W ve ill 
\ ner! 
\ ndy day it is: the elouds race 
uch t SKV, and thelr Shadows s n 
yr over tne \ illevs and s pes cha 
’ ved their speed. The Tennessee River 
singing, singing! The mountains 
is clearly and definitely blue as the 
ivenus That revelation of ranges o1 
4 ir horizon unaccustomed to the vie 
vouchsafed by some necromancy of 
t clarified autumnal air, never before 
eemed so distinct, so alluring — ne 
inds, new hopes, new life they suggested 
W yejah’s scarlet attire, its fringes tas 
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3 ( ( é a no 
$daoing his vest, regatr ess ¢ so 
rie % ( nm thre nite Sts it be had 
iiventured o1 e result! Ho like a 
B | il \bram Varne 
thought, for he al new of Otasite’s 
resolution ind the sig cance Ir thie 
o ne to n, that the IOV Cr ( hus see 
play between the factions that rred 
n him for his future. He had staked 


the future on the event,—and suddae v it 
present! 
clamor of 


excitement rf 


up Trom the throats of t 


a I 


, 
‘natural amphitheatre, clans 


} 7 
ing and clattering in long guttural cmes, 


ill intensified by a relish of the unex 
pected, a joy in a new sensation, for 
Wvyejah had never befor been beat 
en, and Otasite was the victor at chung 
ke 

Abram Varney felt his heart leap to 
his throat, then sink like lead; Clo-go 
ittah, triumphant, knowing naught of 
the subtler significance of the contest, 








rures 


obliterated andy ¢ 


ith peen imprisoned tf 
, } , . 
seas that had long ebbed 
hie fern vestiges of a later date 


the 


mmetryv of its 


an hess 1n 


fronds 


he the hue-and-ery for him 

and sudden tramp of hoofs 
party wel out to overtake 
yn his iv to Charlest« 

ile ing a very high rate ol 
w Cherokees of that date had 

it gious fine horses 

Ape Straining his senses—a 


alert—he distinguished, as 


wore on, the details of t 


Imprint in the 


as 


Li¢ 
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0 flight and concealment that na 
ot mal mig é No secure ng-p 
to seiected, such a mig e known 
i ( nea—a cave the attic o His tra 
tie house, the e¢ ir beneath all ODVIO 
it all instantly searched. Instead he slipped 
i to a rift in the rocks along the rive 
1 bar Myriads such crevices there wet 
\ the tilted strata inheeded, unrema 
S ed, too strait and restricted to s goest t 
é idea Of retuge, too infinitely numerou 
ng for search There, unable in the narré 
His compass to turn, even to shift a numb 
at ing muscle of his lean old body, in a 
the constraint o!f a standing posture, he 
e was held in the flexure of the rock lik 
ing some of their fossils, as unsuspected as a 
l ranoid of the days of eld that had ones 


hus in the sediment « 


hence, or thie 
hie 
listened to 
then to the 
a pursuing 
him, presun 
Wn, Malntall 
speed, for the 


some proal 


ll unnaturally 


the afternoon 


preparations 
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y the barbarous sepulture of 


41 


Yo-he 


) 


iton 


le-shots betokened the shooting of h 


A VICTOR 


the young 
Now and then the cracking of 


1 
is 


and cattle and all the living 


‘ses 


s among his possessions—a practice 


its decadence among the Cher 
the utili- 


eady in 


and later, influenced by 


in methods of civilization, altogether 


iundoned Swift steps here and there 


ugh the village intimated errands to 
all his choicest effects to be buried 
1 him, for his future use. To this 


ym, it is said, and the great security 
ie fashioning of the sepulchres of the 
erokees, may be attributed the fact that 
of their pottery, arms, beads, medals, 
more indestructible of their personal 
can be found in this region 


SeSSIONS, 


ere so lately they were a numerous 
le: for the effects of the dead, how 

valued, were never removed or the 
ves robbed, even by a savage enemy 


[Indians rarely permitted the presence 
in alien at the ceremonies of the inter 
it of of tribe; but Varney 

mes past had seen and heard enough 
definite effort of 

Otasite, arrayed 


one the 


realize, without 


any 
imagination, how 
his most gorgeous apparel, his beau- 

Eng 


d be 


ish face painted vermilion, 


placed in a sitting posture in 


mt of his house, and there in the sun 
afternoon remain for a space, looking 


Present- 
and 


is it were, at the open door. 
the wild 


ant holy cadences of the funeral song: 


sounded lamentations 


ie tones rose successively from a deep 


s toa tenor, then toa shrill treble, fall 
bass chorus, with the 
ion of the mystic syllables, ‘‘ Yah! 
wah! Yah! Yo-he-wah !” to 
ify ‘‘Jehovah.”) This announced that 


again to a full 


rress 


oO 
(said 
e funeral procession, bearing the body, 
voing thrice around the house of the 
id, where he had lived in familiar hap 
ess these and beneath 


many years, 


ich he would rest in solemn silence in 
s deep, deep grave, covered in with 
avy timbers and many layers of bark, 
d the stanch red clay, maintaining a 

ng posture, and facing the east, while 
domestic life of homely cheer wouid 


» on over his unheeding head, as he 

aited the distant and universal resur 

tion of the body, in which the Ind 
in religion inculeated a full and firm 
faith, 


t! 


The sun went down, and Through all 


1e night sounded the plaints of grief. 
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Late the moon rose, striking aslant 
on the melancholy Tennessee River, full 


of deep shadows and vaguely pathetic 


pallid glimmers. <A wind sprang up for 
a time, then suddenly sank to silence and 
stillness. A frost fell with a keen icy 
chill. Mists gathered, and the day did 
not break—it seemed as if it might never 


dawn again; only a pallid visibility came 


gradually upon clouds that had enshroud 
ed all the world. The earth and the sky 


were alike indistinguishable; the moun 


as 
One might scarcely make shift 


tains were as valleys, the valleys 
plains 
to see a hand before the face Through 
this white pall, this cloud of nullity, came 
ever dolorous chant, Yo-he-ta-wah! 
Yo-he-ta-weh! Yo-he-ta-hah! Yo-he-ta 
heh! as in their grief and poignant be- 
the 
Indians called upon the God who made 
them, and He 


doubtless heard them. 


Tt; > 
ult 


reavement ignorant and barbarous 


who made them sav 


ages 
the invisil 


vility of 
the clouded day, Abram Varney |} 


iad not 
fear of detection. T mists that 
him furthered 
his flight, for his footsteps were hardly 


( ‘reeping out Into 


great he 


shielded Trom view still 


distinguished amidst the continual 


of the 


to be 
from the leaves 
At night 


most 


dripping moisture 
of the dank 
he knew 
the alert. 
his flight in the broad day 
their suspicions of his presence here were 
lulled; craftily enough he f after 


the horsemen who fancied they were pur 


autumnal woods 


the savages would be on 
They would scarcely suspect 
Moreover, 


: 7 
ol1iM0wed 
they would scarcely look for 


hard 
He experienced no sentiment but one of 


suing him 


their quarry on their own heels. 


intense satisfaction when, as invisible as 
a spirit, he passed his own trading-house, 
and divined from the sounds within that 
the Indians were busy in sacking it, albeit 
a far greater financial loss than we of to- 
day are apt to imagine. For the Indian 
trade was a very considerable commerce, 
as the accounts of those times will show. 
The English and French governments did 
not disdain to compete for its monopoly 
Indians, for the 
the 
thereby, in view of supplies furnished by 


with various nations of 
sake of gaining control of savages 
the white traders vending these commod 
in the 
sufficient 
government officials, actually prime ma 


ities and resident tribes. and its 


value was even to east upon 


gistrates of colonies, the imputation of sor 
did and interested motives in its manage 
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oe temptation, mustered ail his 
( 1) yr an inprecedented 
( vedient, t ed off to the country of 
t \ , Lh il { 1 ioe chi ivs more 
0 < I l to the cr I sts piood 
I { cr crait ma put recently 
) ( ru yu il 1nst the 
Che ‘ F id to thwart Clo-go-it 
ta : ‘ ed scheme of revenge 
und = re e fug ve ad \ 
thoug i t fact le rity in 
Ve tur nol er Oo ive cost 
I I ‘ if ninistere Lo $s needs 
t ) i Linic oO! araea’ him 
0 i oO 4 mariesto sending a 
Stre C ira him as tar a Long 
(lane é emel i LLié ibove \ nety 
\ é i i1SO ren his escape Ap 
} 4 Lhe calan y of thie u dental 
{ sanctuat In the ipreme 
mon ( excitement ie fi ing nseit 
into nnesst River, and while ea 
ore S4 0 t emiussaries Of Uio-go 
it r oods e § im to Chote 
r ver yw e citv oT retuce of the 
é ( ‘ ec natlo vyhere the sh a 
der ¢ oO as exemy] om vengeance 
As ears we \ nowever, either be 
cause of the death of (io-go-ittah, or be 
cause time had so far softened the be 
em ( the friends of Otasite 
‘ vere prevailed upon to accept 
l Satisitactiol the presents requ red 
evel rom an involuntary homicide, he 


vas evidently freed from the restricted 
limits of the ever-sacred soil, for we find 





hin imong t daelec on ol varri 
ent to ( irlestown in 1759 to cor 
Governor ] eton o1 e dis 

er t f the fron Pa i belIng 

is one of the hostages « at unlue 

eu iSsy hie r¢ S T 1s Cre 

I Cherokees bD the garrison ¢ I 

| nee George, altel e treachnerou miu 

aer of the commal i t the order 

the India ng, Oconos , 

\ by m \ une ne " el red } 
among Lie Nati a he called 
Cherokees, as if t \ re the only 1 
Lioh On the earth Now and acvaln 
their frequent councils with the Gove) 
or at Charlestow1 endered necessary 
their ever- recurrent Iriction wilh { 
British government, he sought out men 
bers of the delegation for some news <¢ 
his old friends, his old haunts Not o 
of them would take his hand: not on 
would near his voice: they looked ( 
yond him, through him, as if he we 


palipabie almosphere, aS ll he ¢ 


not exist 


+4] ; 


It was a little thing-—-the displeasure o 


such men—mere savages—but it cut hit 
to the heart. So long they had been | 


friends, his associates, as the chief fun 


He busied himself with the affairs o 
his firm at Charlestown, but for a tin 


he was much changed, much east dow 


to e had a sense ot res] onsibility, ar 
his conscience was involved. and 
though he had sought to do good he ha 
only wrought harm and lrreparabie 
harm He grew old very fast, racked 


he was by rheumatism, a continual r¢ 
minder of the stern experiences of | 
flight He had other reminders. but | 
prev garrulous at a much later date 
Years intervened before he was wont t 
sit in front of the warehouse, with | 


ick between his knees, his hands claspe 


; 
St 


on the round knob at its top, His chin oO 
his hands, and cheerily chirp of his d: 
in the Nation.” The softening toucl 


of time brought inevitably its glamou 
and its peace; his bleared old eyes, fixe: 


on the water-line of the glittering harboi 
beheld with pleasure, instead of the sea 
the billowy reaches of that mighty mal 


of mist-crested mountains known as tli 
Grreat Smoky Range, and through all 
talk, and cortinually through his mind 


flitted the bright animated presence of 
the victor at chungke 
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KINGDOM FOR MICAJAH”’ 








) u ant yout eedo Mica And here were Ole Marss t 
t In it bit ( hit é é r é 
Ne 
| near who i s ed par aes eS easy an <¢ ‘ 

> the broad eranda ¢ ypped s eves M ‘ atte rds, in « i ( 

shuthed nea \ ) ¢ is i W ¢ queried the J ( t ) 

1 of wonderme! nd ndlines 1 you int as a free niger Mic 

ister s tone Mi a scraped the a vi S ) 
\ this is the meat r O the twee e made a tlie n nd 

ent I’ve heard of late | this his toes and twice smoothe O 

¢ among the negroes I don't inter be no ‘free n ‘ 

reckon so, sar.” Ole Marse L de wants freedom 

\t your age, Micajah, when you've “Well, go on; don e alrald ou 

sé respecting negro all yout ¢ shall have what you want 

» « ne up and makine mischief Cages eves sparkled, and a iSt 

¢ the other negroes because you tongue was loosened 

sur freedom—that’s a fine way to ‘*T don’ wanter work none, Ole Mars¢ 
Haven't you always gotten all I wants ter hear dat horn a e in 
sked for If you wanted freedon de mornin’, an’ I wants ter git up, mad 
didn’t you come and ask for it lac an’ holler outen de inden You 
master lifted his or] uisses to hls aerned ole raSkli, Wha you ake me ip 
ead and looked reproachfully into dis time er day fu Den I wants ter 
ieer black face before him. fling my boot jack at him, an’ go o DacKk 

D t ‘low, Ole Marse, as how you'd ter sleep, I does Um, um— n 

er m said the negro, humbly, de ole ‘oman ‘lo Cage, you git up an 

( stently make dat ‘e.’ IT wants ter ‘lo back ter 
yud Navlor looked from. the ose- her, ‘I hain’t er-makin res fur niggers 

plazzZa across the spacious wn, an’ I wants ter go back ter sleep I « 
hose oaks his own father had fur, Ole Marse "—here Cage bent closer 
¢ and beyond whose limits had and almost whispered—‘I wants mv free 

s hunted with another Micajah, dom fum de ole ‘oman too, den, an’ I 

\ and as black as the one betore don’t want her te) ot freedom, noho 
He had never dreamed of free “Allright. Anything else to go th 
Was this the innate cra ne of the your freedom, Mica lah?” 

in for something higher, or only a All timidity and sullenness were forgot 

‘tion of an external picture The ten, and Mieajah’s face was radiant 

resolved upon an experiment [ don’ wanter hope do dat cl’arin 

You are mistaken,” said the Judes Ole Marse. down by de ribber, an’ when 

f as he knocked the ash from his de niggers is er-sweatin’ an’ ¢ ( oe 
r€ ts) will vive il to you And hat wants ter be takin er my ease | 
rt of freedom is it that you want, Mica- an’ I wants some clos \ fo 

close; an’, Ole Marse, | ints¢ 10 ick 
"he old slave scratched his head and you got in de house.” 

ed uncomfortal A book? When did ye irn to 

Why, jes freedom, Ole Marse read, Micajah?” 

What kind of freedom, Micajah Lord! Ole Marse, ole ( e cain't 
Vhat is it that you want? Speak out, for read: he des want ter tote hit rou ack 
im going to give you your freedom for a you does.’ 
hole month, and you shall have all that You shall have it,” said the master 
uu waut to go with it,” added the Judge. heartily Now hat else 
Unele Cage gasped. The enormity of [ wants er little nigger, er little nig 


he idea was too much for him. 


ger, Ole Marse.”’ 


H 


ere Micajah serate 
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go A nag ean rn at 
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None e1 


his head thoughtfully 


Thilne 
ner non On dis side er de ribpel put e1 
ittle nigger dat ain now me ‘fore l git 
lreedom adat ain see me work An’ I 

aat { nigger ter [ollier me evel 


I ints him te n dese foots when I sets 
down er lays do , I ints ter holler 
it him ¢ he a move fas’ ernough, 
in cu him n e move too tas, but 
| ints er keep er-Ito n wid de 
)) 1h- 28 
Micajah, from sheer eestasy of contem 
pla Ol | ed 
| 1 don inter be no ‘free nig- 
er,’ Ole Marse, lack Free Joe and Yaller 
ease they hain’t nuffin but des nig- 
douten er marster, errer home, ner 
nuffin; dey don’ eben know whar dey 
dey nex’ sumpen ter eat fum; but I 
a vants ter taste Treedom 


Micajah; you shall begin 


to taste it at once, and I hope that it will 
deo you good You need not go to the 
field to-morrow, and you can pick out 
your little negro from over the river this 
ifternoon. Cindy will give you my old 


broadcloth—vou can roll up the legs and 


leeves if thev are too long—and I will 
not forget the book: and, mind, if any- 
body asks you to do a lick of work fora 


whole month, you send them to me.”’ 
The plantation work went on smooth- 


ly ithout Mid ajah’s presence, much to 


Mill who had 


reprimanded more than onee for 


the disg his wite, 


been 


berating Cage about his trifling Ways. 
Micajah got his little nigger from over 
Lune river one who had never seen him 
before, and who was as thoroughly abject 
and respectful as even Cage could wish; 


so the latter’s joy knew no bounds, and he 
was rapidly demonstrating, to his master’s 
great the 
the 

Micajah’s freedom was a matter of won 


amusement, close kinship of 


tvrant and the siave 


derment to the negroes as he looked upon 


them at their work for a moment with a 


Supercilious air, i 


»some dignified 
remark, WILD his book held carelessly un- 
cly lack Ole Marse,”’ 


der his arm, ‘‘ perzac 


Cage gleefully congratulated himself—for 
Cage was wonderfully changed, changed 
to befit his new condition; and as he 
turned, followed by the bearer of the 


paim ieal fan, many were the envious 


ao] ‘e . ; 
giances Cas 


Such ease, such glory, such a blended 
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dream of shade, watermelons, and cob 
pipes smo ed undisturbed, varied DY thre 
unspeakabie delight ot cussin’ and 
yel ing at the little necro! 

But even this Areadia had its shadow 
for Cage had never had the ecstasy o 
flinging a boot jack at his little sla 


Boots and their accompaniment had been 
part of the requirements which his mas 
ter had provided, with the promise that 


the jack co ild be flung if the boots wer 


worn; but Cage had been an unshod 
child of nature, for in that equable eli 
mate a foot-covering at any season of 
the year was only a matter of effect, and 


of the 


could bear, even 


the exg site agony pegged cov 


skins was more than he 


with his freedom; so, by her master’s d 


rection, boots and jack earried tri 
umphantly back to the 


by Milly, who was more than happy to 


were 


plantation store 


thus pluck one feather from the wing of 
freedom. 

Milly in these few days seriously ques 
tioned within 
Marse’s experiment, for it had very mu 
upset the domestic equilibrium ; but Milly 
was a philosopher too, in a humble way 


herself the wisdom of Old 


and under the existing circumstances she 
resolved to make an experiment also, the 
issue of which she was more certain of 
than Ole Marse was of his. 

‘Think I gwine hab Cage layin’ roun’ 
here in de shade er w'arin’ er broadclorf 
ever’ day—an’ Ole Marse ain’ do dat 
an’ er-settin’ up he ole foots ter be fanned 
lack dey was sumpen, an’ dey es big es 
all out-doo’s, an’ he er-pesterin’ me ’bout 
he fried chicken fur dinner lack he were 
white—an’ dey sen’ hit ter him, too. My 
Lord! Um—Ole Marse done los’ he lead 
ter ‘low dat; but I hain’t 
mun, and I gwine git eben 
Talkin’ ‘bout 
dat, an’ erlowin’ dat hit sumpen dat Milly 
cain't git. Um —if hit make er body es 
low-down an’ es triflin’ es Cage be, I lay 
I don’ want hit!” 


los’ mine, sho 
4 s | 

wid Cage 

an’ freedom 


freedom dis 


But it 
field-hand envied even by the house-ne 
So Micajah buried his bare feet 
in the dust when impressing: a crowd 
and rose in the dignity of his broadcloth 
He was a king, though even for a day 
and no ancestor by the far banks of the 
Congo ever ruled more royally. 

He was abused behind his 
the fruits of the earth were brought to 


was glorious to be envied —. 


groes. 


back, but 











Oe DON | 


n bul 
irned ove 


) mother 


Mills 


ith, and laid 


rose 


ossed SLIC KS 


alr oh 


l bin st 
llmney iOcK 


Ce 


a her pe 


ih shivered 
he regret 


boldness 


r the dignity ol 


ee nan could 
the 


thre 


overcome 
ol 
he had 
Milly's 
Alas 

In 


splendor of his 


stition 
ind 
n 

k of old 
Mieajah ! 
ideloth and the 


freedom he forgot 
if 


of the 


Mil 


of had 


ilousness 


oO T 


ansi was 


fer his own he orn loo 


even then reposing in thie 


pocket 


irded blue-cheek trousers and 


} 
aise 


charm would work! 


cle ing down by the rivel vas 


kind of extra 


It 


Oran 


ressin 


Was a 


vork, and a dance and barbecue 


bh had been promised in the Quarters when 
the ta 
’ eve 


ibor, with the pot of gold, as it were, at 


sk should be completed So it ws 


n pleasure, this sweating and lh: 


« the end; and with the vhoray in the 


each s de 
habit 
Cage to join, for i 
vith 
ger—not even Milly i 
60 


Quarters attending morning 


parture, the spirit ol even tempted 


Uncle 


onesome 


t was getting 


the little nig 
n the eabin to lord 


nobody but 
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PERZACKLY LACK OLE MARS! 

over ind the laborers 1 too DUS) 
to listen to him ii¢ ent 1 e-handec 
to the clearing yuiL nne isa Tree man, 
and freedom did not stoop to sueh with 
out necessity 

But latterly the monarehy as not 
nearly so absolute as it had been the 
negroes were not half so envious loo 
much familiarity and boasting ere 
breeding contempt, and though Mills is 
more than welcome among them, they 
looked at him askance w nenever he soug 
to join in their recreations 

Growing bolder, they quizzed . tlie 

hig about him, to the former's tler 
demoralization poking Tun at the bare feet 
and broadcloth and one of the Smart 


nouse-negroes daisrespec 


lly propound 


ed a conundrum, in effect, ‘‘ If all work 














N () Ma 
Ii Ou “ul dour 
bie ere i aa U i adolt 
( Micaja hes ed; some ne seeme 
I OY S Lhr« and he cleared it 
thought maybe, Ole Marse —1] 
‘La on - da 4 en f eo 
WW il Ane tired aiready \\ 
< ra) " (,; Ol ind have ig . 
ne, Micaja 
\l 0 a cres iLiel ind il e¢ 
( ! ! i ip W ( 
s ais erbout ( s one comlort ci¢ 
i I crcr'g ‘ } LISE 1hi¢ it aey } is 
ts il cié wu lif sweat il vyroan tur ¢ 
‘ NH mit dis eedom og ne ter Tot 
Lie er mie i ( e, ¢ | des sé i 
e¢ i Dey g ( er settin | 
1 alti { 1 er come le! en al 
eal des bardac o e steddyv some me 
Loe | ( OLKS iVS sides totin dé OOK 
‘ But the SS coutemplation endec 
] is li€ hie ired S « Nn Cadil I) Live 
( i Sal tiie earer, 1S tears ha 
one o eer hed \ Dv Clavges foot 
\l s ainnet. vhich had arrived from the ) 
Live ouse auring e consultation wit I 
touch master, and to ech the imp had bou 
e Cast t liv helped himself Micajah’s hear 
S sore ) e smothered his wrath un 
e had made s meal, while the fa 
ene) 1 i rag hh ol belie! Stl } 
(‘ag Micajah’s powe emploved the time [ 
eeling’ aga ! e incipient ‘gate 
ce tool Then Miecaja ed imperiously upon 
il ce, the table 
( You \maziah The little negr 
‘ dodge You infernal lazy black ras 
Ama il 
{! l H Vili} ed Lie O*V 
HLresst You lim’ er Satan, vou lizard-eve¢ 
Ss bro nigger, don’ vou say ‘huh’ ter me! Yo 
ne thie git me er coal and light my pipe quick 
e cablil Kil ip dat pipe fust you Lazy purp 
is tha What you got holes in yo head fw 
aring to ih Um, un Now git dat fan an 
forlorn fan dese here foots twel I tells you te 
q iit You heah me 
o the The man of freedom was stretched at 
have full lenget ith a wreath of smoke about 
Oo go will s head, and his eyes closed to the world 
e Toes he LLie DIAaACcK piece of misery was 
dust crouched | beside iim; and so daylig! 
the} 


LWllight came on; 


ed and if it \ 
ved from the 
d so was Micajah 


Are you the fan drop) bearer’s hand 
». an 


he was fast aslee 
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H ULLARED HIS ASTONISHED LITTLE NIGGER 
Phere i creat excitement on the the sone of the m 
plantation. for Susanne. the Madame’s sweet, and even 
maid is to marry Henry, M ijor Stone's beauty of the w 
mat n iting S anne had told the lost its luseioust 
oe of her desire, and, not wishing to of freedom But 
Sf Susanne, or to separate her from the dence of the ja 


ishand of her choice. the Judge had 


promptly bought him for a good round 
sum The Madame herse had looked 
to the detatis of Susannes vedding fOW?N, 
for Madan set eat store by Su 
Sul d eeremo Vas to be pet 
for d in the dining-room Then after 
wards ould come the feast and dance 


in the Quarters until daylight, in which 






when they came to gather from the rem 


nant of his meals 


Many an unpicked bone and half-fin 
ished biseuit was flung at them in the 


abundance, to be 


time 


‘I lay I e@wine larn ‘’em,” muttered 


Cage as he resumed his solitary dinner 


after a vigorous 





v-birds maddened him 





NE 


tation Of the bride 
might jon 

: ; 
Micajah Ss Cabil 
feit the unwonted 


rong sig teint ven . 


he littie Tan-be 
r was in a flutte 
ibout Liie er 


heen bidden: care 


illy she laid he 


small store ol 


ery upon the bed 
and was_ soft 
Singing to herse 
before roing to 


the field M 
believed in feast 
ine, though, ul 
like Micajah, who 
loved to scrape his 
foot to any bod 
fiddle, she on 
believed in a ee 
tain kind of terp 
sichorean exe) 
cise, Wi ich Sli 
called ** de ‘ligious 
dance.” Hers was | 
only executed upon 
solemn occasions 
or commemorated 
special emotions 
ut Milly was in 
dulgent to the ven 
eral fault in oth 
ers, 

These fair days 
of freedom were 
losing more and 
more of their beau 
ty to Uncle Cage: 

ocking-bird was far less 
the crimson and black 
atermelon had almost 
ess to the idle slave 


most of all the impu 


regretted in the after 


onslaught, which was 











‘A KINGDOM 
out the only exercise the monarch 
) 1 allow himself: and the fact was 


Unele Cage might be suspected ofa 


‘lass case of dyspepsia, for the life 


st 


rregularity and idleness was telling 


rdiv upon his astonished organs and 


s temper ‘*T lay I gwine larn ‘em 


callin’ me 


itin’ er my vittles an’ er 
Cage! Cage! des es pat, ‘dout eben er 
e ter hit, an’ erlowin’ ‘He got hit! 
t hit! lack hit any business er 
ef I is got freedom I lay I larn 
\s he grew more and more irascible 
rroes drew entirely away from him 
his chosen few, and freely let him 
ow that they could get along without 


But now the crowning insult had 
offered—he had not been bidden to 
vedding. It was Milly’s charm—he 

that it was Milly; the fact of his 

edom could not alone have worked 
change in his fellows; and Milly, 
ng her spouse exceedingly cross 
n this particular morning, wisely 
iined from any but necessary con 
wwion 

Micajah was stung to the quick, and 


At a 


is in his own particular province, 


t upon his sorrow wedding 


everybody knew it—that was where 
had 
before his eyes, and the messenger 
Cage 


nig- 


ounded They even invited 


“lowed dat es 


wid 


sareastically 


erbove workin’ common 
Ss he reckoned he were erbove play in’ 
And the little fan 


suffered that day, for Micajah’s 


eatin’ wid em.” 
nan 
were very hot. 
the 
there was much hurrying to and fro 
Here and there Susanne 
her and 
andying saucy words with the older ne 


At last momentous hour arrived, 
he Quarters. 


is swishing wedding - skirts 
oes, but she did not even pause at Mi 
] ih’s cabin 
But Ole Marse would permit him to 
tness the ceremony with the house-ne 
oes because of his freedom, an honon 
Lich by the field 
iands, and Micajah was secretly glory 


was never shared 


though the glory would be short- 
ed, for there was the long night 
fore him with its bedlam of joy let 
ose in the Quarters, and he was not to 


e of it. 

So he stood in the doorway, a shiftless 
figure, an alien, as it were, for he was un 
ised to the manner of the house-negroes 
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and was abashed before them, and for the 
present he was not a field-hand, because 
of his freedom 

For a moment he lost himself; then the 


Ole Mis’ said some 
thing high and grand, and Ole Marse said 


L1ttit 


ceremony Was Ovel 


something funny, and the proces 


sion filed out 
The night was close and sultry, and as 
he Sal alone in his cabin door, Micajah 


could hear the strains of fiddle and banjo 


-he was even near enough to hear the 
shuffline of feet The fan-bearer was 
soundly snoring, after having sobbed 


himself to sleep, for Micajah had ste rniy 
declared ‘‘ dat de slabe ecain't vo Whar he 


marster hain’t axed.-—vou heah me, Ama 


ziah?” 

As the night wore on, the fun waxed 
louder and louder, the spell was irresisti 
ble, and Unele Cage was almost beside 
himself He had never been left out be 
fore—and this was freedom! 

At last the cake-walk was begun, and 


Micajah, forgetting his injured dignity, 
his position, and his broadcloth, slipped 
out peep the 
through a chink; and there was Milly 


his Milly 


stealthily to at revellers 


-leading the walk with Cross 


eyed Pete. Micajah dug his toes into 
the dust. Oh, how peacefully Milly 
smiled! 

‘**Dat cross-eyed houn’ is er-callin’ me 


outen my name,” he muttered 
His Milly laughed slyly 
freedom! 


and this was 


How I ebber ewine make dat nigger 
know her place ergin?” he groaned “ee 
owine git back an’ know mine—dat I is 


I gwine gib up dis fool freedom ef I libs 
ter 


see ter-morrer, sho I is: an’ I gewine 


meet dem niggers on ekil groun’s, an’ I 
gwine split dat cross-eyed nigger inter 
kindlin’ wood—sho I is—ef I libs An’ I 
gwine ter make de high an’ mighty nig 
vers ter-night ter eat dirt ter-morrer—dat 
I is—you heah me I larn dat Milly ter 


laugh at her betters *hine dey backs, ef I 


| is 


nigger 


peels ever’ hick’ry on de place 
O Lord, pity dis heah 


dat 
big fool 
dat hain’t got no mo’ sense ’n ter lis’en ter 
de word er Satan, an’ up an’ ax Ole Marse 
fur dis heah freedom! hit 

I spits hit out Des lemme git shet uv 


I's done wid 


hit, an’ I wouldn’ wipe dese ole foots on 
hit!” 

There was a movement at the door, and 
fearing Unele 
away to seek uneasy dreams 


detection, Cage 


slipped 
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outside don mi: 

Ole Marse. I 
Marse, ‘deed I is, but wants y¢ 
hit back. I's nuffin but er 
Ole Marse, : fore 


cul up no mo 


qword 


freedom, an’ | @ 
Micajah pauset 
lence, While 
*s rm voice 
a man of my word 
promised you a month 
ive acceple i 
itil the time 1s Oo 
foolishness, and go and make 


it L\nd Ole Marse rode awa 


Micajah looked long and earnes 


et 
collared his astonis} 
no uncertain gesture 
the field towards the river, and 
come cajah } 
resolved to ie palm-leaf fan, the emblem of his 
and shame-faced his misery, on the floor of 


once more sought had dropped from 





‘llious Amaziah, he 
forbid- lently ton into shreds and_ toss 
them from th a contempt 
orunt 

That nig a theft 1 


is committed 
the plantation—a very small one 
true, but made memorable because it 

the very night that Micajah sent the lit 
necro home, puch a thing was alni 
unheard-of, and he overseer, a_ bla 


Hercules, was very indignant. 


The next Olt a similiar depred il 
negroes wer 


fever - heat. ‘*Reckon Ole Marse ‘b 


ter lose he min’, ter set still an’ see thin 


was discovered, and the 


no mo, ergwine on diserway an’ hain’t raise 
han’; but I gwine raise mine, sho mun 
declared the overseer 

So a cordon of guards was forme 
with regular reliefs, and the night-v 
began. But the midnight wore awa 


the stars winked out, and the last gu 


slept peacefully before the 


rising su 
and no marauder had disturbed the st 


ness of the smoke-house. But somethir 


ist command 1 had happened The house. the ) iarts 

id you will ge ” the very air, was full of it. A runa 

Ole Mars ‘ nigger had been caught on Major Ston: 
sut L’mands hit ] plantation, was caught stealing, and w 

nigger, an’ hit hain’t even now being carried in handcuffs to 


tittin’ freedom on de the court-house to await his owner. 





FAITHFU 


The Summer season was dull enough in 
ittle village which had the honor of 
unty-seat, at he passing of 

carriage was of sufficient mo 
act a knot of idlers. So too, 
court-room was filled with the 
material, even be fore ne Jt re had 
ely alichted, after his usual custom 
as the negroes said, ‘*‘ Eben de toot 
Gabrul moughten pester Old Marse 


ewine “bout he business, an’ hain't 
herry fur nobody! 
runaway was secreted In ah inner 
unber; nobody had even seen him, and 
culation ran high; but the Judge, in 
most exasperating manner possible, 
milly disposed of some minor matters, 
ively joking his constituents, as was 
wont, utterly oblivious of the throng 
eager faces. 
\t last every joke had been turned 
1 every paper signed, when the Judge 
ipsed into sternness 
Bring in the prisoner ! 
The mysterious door opened, and Ma 
ptone preceded the little procession, 
oking his beard in a peculiar manner, 
as grave as a chief mourner. 
I've got a good one on him now,” he 
spered to Attorney Allen as he pass 
Ip the aisle 
Then followed the culprit, his crossed 
sts in the little steel cuffs, his head 
t low upon his breast. There was 
nething painfully familiar in the fig- 
The now soiled and torn broadcloth, 
n upon its spare ebon rack, still held 
Judge’s outline in its creases Ludi 
ously pitiful the picture, and the crowd 
iyved and murmured. 
The Judge rose to his feet. He was 


nking of green fields and boyish days, 


o 
1 
} 


the clear brook beyond the pasture, of 


pair of honest black feet that had 
ned their pace to his 
Micajah!” 


FAITHF 


BY CURTIS 


EHIND wind-driven 


May seem to flee 


LNESS 


There was a world of pathos in 
tone. It mattered not if the whole of 
ttle world was there to hear it—attor 
‘ys, clients, negroes, and all 
I's comin’, Ole Marse!” The pitiful 
wail rang through the court-room, an: 
the old slave, oblivious of any other pres 
ence, fell prone at his master’s feet 
‘Take de cuss offen me, Ole Marse, an’ 
lemme die, fur dat freedom hit ride me lack 
er hant, an’ let loose de debil in ole Cage! 
hit baek, Old Marse, fur I got er 
whole week er dat mizerbul freedom let 
an’ you wouldn’ take hit back! Dat what 
mek me brek in vo smoke-house fur, 
an oh Lord! I's er mizerbul sinnin’ 
nigger, all on ercount er dis heah free 
dom; an’ you nebber sont de oberseer ter 
whup me; but I were willin’—de Lord 
He know how willin’ I were—if I mought 
vit shet er dis heah freedom!” 
There was a pause, broken by Micajah’s 
sobs. 
Tell it all, Micajah,” said the Judge 
“Dat what I taken Marse Harry 
Stone’s tuckeys fur I ain’ want dem 
tuckeys, Old Marse dey done tied out dar 
en de fiel’ now—but I wants ter git shet 
er dis heah freedom 1 hain’t nuffin but 
des er po’ fool nigger, Ole Marse. I hain’'t 
owine ter ax fur nuffin ebber no mo’ 


nuffin but sumpen ter eat, an’ mighty lit 
tle er dat! You knows what’s de bestes’ 
fur me, Old Marse, an’ you knows I hain't 


fitten ter breave de bref er life 


' Kill me, 
Ole Marse, kill me; but fore you does hit 
take de cuss er freedom offen my soul i 

A sudden gust must have blown dust 
in the Judge’s eves, for he winked them 
hard, then blew his nose vociferously. 

A whispered consultation was held with 
Major Stone. 

‘That's entirely satisfactory to me, 
Judge”—the Major was smiling 

‘The case is dismissed!” roared the 


Judge. 


ULNESS 


HIDDEN PAGI 


clouds the backward moon 


But no! 


His course is steadfast. Mid life’s hurrying ills 


Thy heart be even so 


ae aren et RSPR ie bends te anne 





THE PROBLEM OF ASIA 


é import 


Importance 


to weakness 
a moment a 


ishment reverses cond 


though iable atanv mome 


overthrown, combination rr 


¢ e the foundations o 


their feet, nations and their 1 
take ‘Cc ) existing tendens 


from 


rom them 


provable Vwtnough 
beyond the rizon of their 


tion: for in their day they 

of posterity, and may not s 

trust. They must, in short 
iews, and upon them in due n 

as opport nity pe mits: vet 
both of ealeulat 
and of events, are so great, the diffi 
ties ol predict on and ol speculat Oo 


ODVIOUS, tl at thev are compe | ed to Tt) 


opor the situation of each moment in the |] 


‘s itit 


ipon : i sense of of immediate necessities. to take shi 


precia views, to look primarily to their feet 


to the next step, endeavoring onl] 
they may, that this be in the general 
rection which their practical sagacity 
experience, indicated as the far goal of the nati 


; 


trates the good. 
incertainties with [t would be an interesting study 
contend, and un- one quite apart from the object of t 
must develop paper to trace the genesis and evoluti 
mnduct in tl American people of the im 
towards expansion which has rece! 
taken so decisive a stride To do this 
equately wo ild involve the considerat 
vy more fs of a » of ails, in order to ext 
complicated cate from them the leading features whi 
characterize and demonstrate the vital s 
those qu ie several stages of advan 
1 
I 


ie treatment of the matter, howey 


mad of its externa fe: but : 
f each exerts a specific influ- would be very imperfect if it failed el 


itcome Not on V iv to recognize and to state that it is 


ft 
diverse inthem- one phase of a sentiment that has swe} 


incessant change over the whole civilized European wo 


parts to each other within the last few decades, salient ev 





THE PROBLE 


dences of which are found in the advance 
of Russia in Asia, in the division of Afri- 


in the colonial ambitions of } 
id of Germany, in the naval grow 
latter 


in the | 


in the development of Japan, 


> ; 
nd orILISh 


idea of Imype rial Feder- 


mm, now ‘ast assuring concrete shape 


action in Sout 


ate 


‘actical combined hh 


Every great si nas borne 1ts 


‘on mon movement, the sis 


ol Vhich cannot nored 


be ig 
it 


1S. 


nay not Vv whence comes 


it We 


and our own share 


KnHO' nor 


ner goes, bul there see 


ind in 


has already radically changed out 


reia 


foreign states and 
iture 


to read which 


is towards races 


Whatever its f a future it clearly 


iS, men must lift up their 


vhile at the 


not the 
it do with their might that which their 


irts and strain their eyes, 


same time they negiect present. 


iand at the moment finds to do 
\ study of a particular phase of is 


nossible future, as it appears to one man, 


Be 


however, proceeding with such con 


the object of this. present paper 
re, 


ideration, it may be interesting, and not 


1appropriate, to note in briefest outline 


} 


the 


ow singularly lone view and the 


short view have received illustration in 
The intrinsic 
nportance of Cuba, West 

of of 


political, commercial, 


» recent course of events. 
‘ul Indies 
Pan- 
and 
United States, 
To 


1is by detailed account, from the words 


of the 


general, and the Isthmus 
the 


interests 


ima to 


tary of the 


as long ago perceived. illustrate 
and actions of public men, would require 


in article volume 


rather, perhaps, a 
but it to 
ove the sea of incidental details, of dip 


itself: is note, rising 


easv 


omatic negotiations and governmental 
ecommendations, a few landmarks, such 
Bulwer Treaty, the at 


administration 


is the Clayton 
under 
annex Santo Domingo, the abortive nego 


tiations for the purchase of the Danish 


tempt Grant’s to 


islands, our treaty with Colombia guar 
the Isthmus 


Solicitude, which traced its origin 


inteeing the transit of rail 
vay. 
to the early years of the century, increased 
the the 
country emphasized the consciousness of 


to conviction as expansion of 


Deadened 
rarily by the outbreak of the civil war, 


1 probable destiny tempo 
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opment, except where they may form 


ons of a great international line 


It will be apparent at once that com- 


munications—approaches from without 


are of two chief kinds 


iand In these heads 
ill the essential diffe 
) EK iropean powers 
lon Asiatie soil. 


factors 


become increasingly apparen 


we have here ag: 


yT 


by sea and by 


division they re 


rences between the 


Ss 


ne 


IW MOSL SOLIMALY 


These concurrent 


ug 


crest, what will 


+ 


uin a fresh instance 


the multiform struggle between land 


power and sea power. 


Conseque ntly, it 


and constant recoliec 
hiai contest may serve 
other clew to guide 
plicated Inquiry, and to 

nt petweel the 
can most certa 
maintained 

agoreg 


ponent 


these t 
iclion, and 
sured, the e 


least Gisposition 


LO 

Lines of communie 
er their Starting-point at 
tend as Tar as Slips can float a 
So far they exist independ 
power, W hich does not aetei 
istence, Dut the use of them 
ness they exceed, irretrievably, the 
possibilities of lai | avel This 
sequent, part Vv. upo he greater ob 
to transit Imposed by the ground 
its most favorable conditions, and pi 
upon the undue expense incurred 
to the same obstacles atte 
increase of w idth, or D\ 
tracks, to rival the expanses of 
routes As a highway, a railroad com 
petes in vain with a river—the greater 
speed cannot compensate for the smallei 
carriage. Because more facile and 
copious, water traffic is for equal dist: 
much cheaper; and, because 
more useful in the genera 
tinctions are not accidental 
rary ; they are of the nature 
and permanent Only where there is no 
water communication, or when excess of 
distance by water as compared with that 
by land counterbalances the intrinsie ad 
vantages of the former.can there be compe 
tition in cheapness and in generalness of 
use. It is necessary to insist upon these 
facts: for the far greater speed of the 
railroad gives a very different impression 
to the average mind, which is prone to 
forget the limitations in capacity. Traffic 
or exchange of goods, depends in aggre 
gate result not upon speed only, but upon 
the amounts that can be steadily delivered 
in long equal periods of time 

These inherent advantages of water 
communications will probably insure their 
preponderance, in exploiting the develop- 
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corresponding 
Loue 


land, 


the 
MASL-L1neSs 
as Gibral 
these ¢ 


ses 


with 


Panama, 


etween 


from the 
up 
bi ity 

water 

s the 

but 

in the 
Mediterranean 


jou ttedly 


MAGAZINE 
nfluence when in contact, there 
China, as 
enjoy % sea 
more fruit 

merce 
sin vigorous 
ir strength 
tside sources, 
not exhausted, 
al tendency will 
from 
nay 


a 
and toree 


the coun 


ith those 


\ 


i 
through it, an 


there 


the strean 


SC, and 


ousness, of 


a corre 


sponding in 


; 


Lhe gain which j 


ession of the mutua 


Greater benefit entails create 
interest in the maintenance ai 


promotl f en favorable cons 
hat 


largest good from the 


ore 


tions: t those who deriving the 


are 
exchange—from 
to 


commerce—will be most anxious col 


tinue and to develop it, and, as commerce: 
and suffers by war, 


thrives by peace 


follows that 


peace is the superior interest 


of those countries which approach by the 


indeed, a reiterated common 
tne 


sea It is, 
that 


peace 


place interest of a commercial 


state is Such countries will in 


deed need Support 


their policy of 
war if 
locally such military prep 


peace by readiness to resort to 


need be; but 
be essen 
This 
for,while 
the 
approaching, in 
the 
power of 


aration as they may have will 


i 
defensive, not aggressive. 


tially 
results also from anotner cause; 
and 


the interest 


control 


they have oreater 
stronger 


fact, to 


municati 


one 


aecisiveness over sea coni 


their territorial 


hs 


control cannot directly outweigh that of 


a state whose frontiers are conterminous 


with the region in dispute. It is this 
limited capacity of 
force inland 


the 


navies to extend co 
that 

highest political intelligence, 
instrument mighty for de 
to the 


. : 
ercive has commended 


them to 
as a military 


fence, but presenting no menace 


perties of a peopie 
> o4 
Russian domin 


LLIe 


The distribution of 
the concentration of 


alluded to, 


and its mass, 
with th 


fact of its irremediable remoteness from 


already combined 
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ae 
ierce promote Ss 


sadvant 


’ 
elies and , approacnes 


] 
i 
¢ 
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to see the force Tt this remark 


ym these conditions it res 


comparative advant 
d nd water trate 


ed above, Russia is in : and associated 


us position for the accumulation of both, the moral 
but another w: I Vv lations and to the 
nt in means for ad immediate 
of her people f batable zone 


; » at 
at once the instrume) pending We are 


Lhis bein SO, iS a sSimpie proviem, e: 


o 
proper that she should be ence merely to existit 


and dissatisfaction readily prescriptive, or lk 
ie form of aggression—the word established prit 


in favor with those of us whodislike oped society « 


ard movement in nations. Her We are confronted with 


cy necessarliv must be to advance, dissolution of one or more 
ly pronounced with a readjustment of thei 

aims. It sults of whieh, should 

tion to consider pass, W1 1 be solid and 


ec forward designs proportion as the existence and 


n attributed to her, asin the rumored natural factors either are ace 
of Peter the Great, simply reflect the ognized, or else 
versal consciousness of her evident free self-assertion 
eds and consequent restlessness. This its proper place through natura 
possibly the largest single element in Such a struggle, however, as 
horoscope of Asia, and it may be in the phrase ‘‘ natural selection 
ited thus: Only parts of the Russian ter volves conflict and suffering that migh 
ory, and those, even in the aggregate, be avoided, in part at least, by the rationa 
small and uninfluential comparatively to process of estimating the forces at work, 
the whole, enjoy the benefits of maritime and approximating to the natural adjust 


commerce. It is therefore the interest ment by the artificial methods of counsel 
of Russia not merely to reach the sea at and agreement, whicli seem somewhat 


more points, and more independently, more suitable to the present day. 








NI nt iatives of Madeira, Zan 

BY ( sand oO I eau 

{ e ns of Pre 

i e ca tal of the SO h-Atrican 

. ao ot cl ra ‘ thie city 
t den-spot of the world, but the 
1 é in “~ 1 A fri i agrees with 
th n their assertion that it is the only 
‘ i the interior country south of the 
Zam be tted for white man’s habitation 
Cape Town and Durban are situated in 
{ . fe rtile coast country, and are magnifi 
( residential cities, but Pretoria is in 
t midst of the drearv, uninteresting 
pouth-Afi in veldt, than which there is 
nothing more ul nhabitable, according 


ican standard except the Sa 
Desert or the f 


When in the ear 


rozen arctic re 


Y1IOUS 


vy part of the eentury 


the Boers—the rural part of the Dutch in 
Cape Colony—felt that they were unjustly 
treated by the government, and trekked 
into the interior to escape from the rule 
of the British, they eventually settled in 
the level veldt country now included in 
the republies of the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State Before entering that 
part of the country the Boers had won 


fertile Natal from tl 
power of 


Ih) 


ie Zulus. but av over 


British soldiers vould 
Lo 
were compe lled to go across the 


Mountains Vaal 
*t There they found no fer- 


force 


not permit tl retain the territory, 


and they 
Drakensberg into the 
River distri 


vyooded land. such as thev had 


tile, We 
seen in Cape Colony and Natal In the 
hundreds of miles of their wanderings in 
the Vaal River district they could find 
nothing but the flat plain—treeless, dust- 
covered for half the vear. and with water- 
courses that flowed only during the wet 
seasol In this uninviting recion the 
Boers grazed their herds and flocks, and 
established the two governments for 
whose protection they now are yielding 
their lives and fortunes 

One partv of 16.000 Boers trekked 
northward from the Vaal for almost one 
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nil 


hundred miles, into a country, t 


first they had seen since crossing the Dra 
kensbere, and there, after having bee 
attacked by Moselekatze’s savage hordes 
they settled, because the natural enviro 
ment was less monotonous and the hori 


zon-line not so regular as in the territo: 


they had recently deserted. The hills 
were dignified with the title Magalies 
Mountains, while the valleys received 


the names of leading Boer families. Near 
the eastern extremity of the Magalies 
two vallevs intersected, and so fertile and 
well- watered were they in compariso1 
with the other valleys that a large num 
ber of Boers chose them for the lo« “alo! 
of their homes In the year 1850 the 


the 
town, and it was named Pretoria, in ho1 


community had grown to size of : 
Pretorius, 
distinguished warrior, and the first Pres 
Within this 
formed by the hills Pretoria rested peace 


or of Commandant-General 


dent of the republic. nes 


ably and quietly until 1877, when Great 
Britain annexed the country and made 
Pretoria the temporary headquarters of 
the British Administrator. Three years 
later the Boers rebelled against the Brit 
ish government, and besieged Pretoria w 
til they regained their independence by 
signally defeating the enemy's forces 
at Laing’s Nek and Majuba Hill. The 
capital of the republie was re-established 
at Pretoria, and has been retained ther 
since. 

The railway journey from Cape Tow: 
to Johannesburg, a distance of a thousan< 
and thirty miles, has been through tl! 
palm-fringed coast country, the eanyouis 
of the Great consists of 
gigantic boxlike plateaus placed indis 
criminately, and resembling 6n a larger 


Karroo, which 


scale an over-crowded shipping-pier; ove1 
the snow-covered summits of the great 
Sneeuwbergen range; and finally over the 
torrid, dusty, and lifeless veldt of the 
Orange Free State and the lower Trans 


vaal. The towns on the route are wide 
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Ose DUSINESS t ippearanhe 
itlention, ever nh times 
i the green, peacetul valle 
train rushes dire \ oO 
opening be een the l Ss, and 
ortunit oO ( ne the u 
e\ nd the hilis t it enclose 
ner side mt sudden ( 
stward to escape a river and 
itic ke a Tm@ntened anin 
ide detour belore tL tihally 
Lie ri i-protected oale 


I s1ldi¢ ana iio Sa oira 
e takeh of the eit hose 
mark the death of two African 


“ar down in the bed of the 


Aapies River 


e adjacent land int 


colores 


vers and plants carpet the 


ib Live WILLOWS W hose tops 
valley for several miles a sol 
oreel pove, ol all sides of 
lare enciosure, are the hili-sides 


vith the brown life 


eSS OTASS, 





»>DOWeRrS 


ePround 





ircoun 
Lois man 
from the 
from verv ecountr | 1 NH : ! V | ¢ ed Street, 
and running a ‘lit haded on both lof spreading 
in their pursu f gol low-trees. On the 
e the hundreds of \ { ‘ity we passed buz 
‘ligious Boers, d “s Ing imprints of Ai ican man 


SCOresS Oo \ ad iong 


attemptin f agons bD the Zambesi 
inder. Tl I } 


ne stoek brokers Lhe nose 


ig stamp-mills, and the bra 9 i l shadows 


e vambiel here are the calm I V 7] i residences :. 














ENERAI VIEW 
erandas, and wit DuodDIInNe Tountains on 
i These sald the emissal 
ircasticea pointing to the residences 
il ined the street ire Lhe homes o 
e une ized Boers ho oppress then 

t i) tye nes 
At the hotel the country members of 
the Volksraad, the Boer Congress ere 
int n from the morning session and 
ere waiting for the large bell in front of 
e buildin | wmnounce the luncheon 
our Thev formed a quaint hod, Lhese 
i makers, Who had been obliged to neg 
ect the internal interests of their country 
n order to attend to the interests of an 
er government that threatened = the 
sutety of their own None uppe ired to 


} 


he a politician who would seek a political 


othiee each seemed to be a Cineinnatus 
When the bell swung on its lofty pole 
thev all ed into the dining-room, like 


SO many S¢ hoolbovs, and dur he 


mnery 
the meal pelted one another vith bad hage 
It might 


W ishing 


vas interesting and picturesque 


have been called undignified in 
ton or London, but in Pretoria 


\fter luncheon they cathered on the 
hotel veranda to Sip their strong cotlee 
ind to smoke their big heavy \ pipes or 
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strolled up and down the street, wher 
they could meet and converse with their 
constituents In the middle of the street 


talking earnestly with a farmer seated on 


a transport-wagon, was a legislator who 


once signed a manifesto declaring wat 
against Great Britain, while near him 
and leaning against a tele graph pole was 
the government official who carried that 


f 


W andet 
and insinu 


War toa ul conelusion 


SUCCESS 


ing about the hotel corridors 


ating themselves into the rood graces of 
: < . 
the black-garbed farmer-legislators, were 


many oily-tongued, faultlessly attired con 
cession-seekers and lobby ists, sent by the 


mining interests at Johannesburg to give 
a bribe or kidnap a Raad member if the 
uncertainty of 


il On 


a bill’s passage demanded 


terms of great amity with these 
keen-witted Johannesburgers were Eng 
lish journalists, who had been stationed at 
the Boer capital by leading London news 
papers for the dual purpose, avowedly, of 


noting the shortcomings of the govern 
ment and preparing British public opinion 
for the interference which later led to the 
var The Boers, knowing that many of 


the men who owned mines at Johannes 


burg also had controlling interests in the 
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oudon journals, added this cireumstance 
their long list of erievaneces, and. 
v. allowed the journalists to re 
in in the city to continue their mis 
yresentations 
\t the farther end of the veranda 
veral Boers from the north of the 
deject 
aiscon 
They 
come many 
to share 
n the fabulous 
ealth of the 
R ind, vhere, as 
ey had heard 
gold could be 
id for the ask 
only to find 
iat they had 
spent their mon 
ey in vain, and 
they were 
telassed 
immong the thou 
sands of sharp, 


shrewd gold 


seekers of Jo 


phHnesvurg 
» mpathetic le 
stators were 
ing money to 
iem, by means 
which they 
t return to 
ir far-distant 
omes, but the 
eam of gold 
id not faded 
rom their mem 
orles ind their 
eves showed that 
they still yearn 
ed for that 
vhich to them, 
intutored sons 
f the soil, was 

inattainable. 

The scenes 
iround this mid 
rendezvous 
» legislators 
as verita 

ly provincial and democratic as those 

vhich are presented in a rural American 

county-seat during a court-week. There 


vere no distinetions of eiass or social 


grades, and the most notable men in the 


government conversed unreservedly and 


vithout a display of superiority with the 
humblest and most soil-stained farme 
they chanced to meet It seemed as if 
those Who had bee l chose ll to cond ict 
countrys government had adopted for 
ar motto Lineoln’s Ps l ‘Tnition 
a republic should be 
ernment 
people tor 
people, by 
people 
rv 
striving for 
attainment ol 
the first idea 
succeeded fairly 
vellin attaining 
the others 
Afte 
Lhie legislators 
had consumed 
several pipefuls 
of Transy ial LO 
pbacco Wroich Is 
famous through 
out the countrys 
for its strength 
rather 
rood  qualit 
ana When 
hands On Live 
dial on the lofty 
tower ol the 
(rovernment 
Building were 
approaching 
two oclock, the 
hotel verandas 
were deserted, 
and the throng 
started for the 
Raad Chambers, 
where a petl 
tion from the 
| itlanders al 
Johannesburg 
Was scheduled 
for diseussion 
At the entrance 
of the trovern 
OF THE CITY ment Building 
-—a stately stone 
Structure, erect 
a cost of almost a million dollars, 
to take the place of a small thatched 
roof building that served as a capitol 
before the advent of the foreign popu 
lation and the subsequent inerease of 


the business of the republie the men 


i lL i CINE lig Cit EHTS RONEN i RA A 
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R E/I ST/ AT Ee zl i\taings Nek ; 
ae , . 
ad iting themse¢ es onthe the } ore rotunda. to be lost to view a 
‘ i or aga t the pre moment laterin the throne of tall, broad 
| ic 0 e he pipes shoulderes soers that surged around him 
i ‘ a ea prelin i \ fe minutes later the Raad was ealled 
Rane \tt oO) is di to orde nd shortly afterward the Pre 
wD esque Ga ¢ nea daent entered through a side door leading 
ad ob ‘ 1 u from the Executive Chamber All the 
ou ist, i half-score of members rose deferentiallv, and remained 
i ed ¢ i rhe ! 0 Standing mnt the President had seated 
( ) square \s ( himself, near the Speaker, where he re 
( Go nent B o thr mained to listen to the discussions of the 
) " ricovered Cal COISLALOPS and occasionally to otfer his 
a oO mag ce phine i ct 
n the « md od I Pretoria s chief attraction having been 
| , } L Se ( il See] rst amid the military surroundings 
‘ eC ere thie ch were forced upon him by his fear 
‘ On it countrymen immediately after the 
‘ nultaneo i dotted immeson Raid, 1 is pleasant to observe 
Boers ! i hilt aller ard at lis home,se¢ veral DIOCKS 
0 { CAL distant from the Government Building 
( ( e Preside f ere 1 s ttle vViite cottage, he 
\ ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ () Pa set ned Lo lose His ent ty as President 
ers ‘ 1 \ pan ) d to become a popular, well-to-do farm 
roo s” obs ' vee} Oo was happy en he had a larg 
) ( ‘ : 4 t ) ! miber of his countrymen On HIS plazZa, 
re ‘ ( ive UIs toa nk his eotfer to smoke his tobaeco 
e fea res theKrug and to discuss affairs of state There 
i el the cartoonist ina “us oO} ot the pon p and splendor which 
) 1 hie spa pe artist ire commonly attributed to rulers, and the 
thre e of hea ea simplicity and democratic spirit of the 
or \iskers slight President as he mingled with the Boers 
) ot e shou - asthe » [rom SUNTISE intil sunset gathered 
, ive been sutheie oO dis il s home to give and seek advice 
( OT the Father ot Lhe marked mat once as one who is ruled 
I ! uC tL thie ction ol is rather 1 iha rule 
entrance made sO eV The scenes in the city streets, although 
cle tvpieally Sout African in many respects, 
cit L moves ip Le SLEDS vere not unlike such as may be observed 
carriage the massive doors o In any progressive American city of equal 
) nn Building ere s ing on population. The long ox-teams, the many 
s and atfeetionately plac gy half-clad natives, and the quaint Duteh 
! i a thre ists of o of the architecture Of some of the buildings 
at nH " f epped rapid LSide Pave at antiquated clamour to the 
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streets ich even 
e eleetric) Cars 
t modern bus 
SS buildings 


the bustle anc 


ergy of the pe 


eets, or a house 

] ‘ 
nh thatehed rool 
is reminisce. 


ot times DItyv years 





ivo mL close ) 
vere bieveles and 
electrically |i hte 
residences of brick 


iat afforded sue] 





ie ANOMALIES 
is abounded every 
ere throughout 
CIty At one 
OOr a FraVv-haired 
| } 

shoemaker bend 


yr overa farmers 





eaVV DOOtS, Sat in 
L sae + 

Ss - ! SHOp; at 

nother is atl en i) A I I rH N1 

Ame Cah 
Ss irrounded by al 

issortment of “* Yankee c@oods.” rane o band of Salvation A) sold Sal 
n variety from pins to pianos and ” ‘ owe ¢ dom . e aiassive: Cn 
ef O fas-rangves The old Dut erhnmen >t Ing > thre ickore ad 
e centre of Governme square, su strete hea i from the ce) hie 

minded by the white-roofed y\ fous cit er p statesmer bat euenes a 
f the celebrants of Nachtmaa Or nt Islness men had ell oO Ss 
Mmunlon, presented a pat ire iscenet it the residentia streets, the clory o Pre 
ost much of its picturesa eness on ac " Phere e clear mount vate) 
count of the proximity and modernity of cours ge in e rivulets between the 
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ilé iKS and thea ( nes ed the roots 
0 hie OWS and the rose-buUuSshes, and 
\ ified the landseape with the vari-colors 
of nature Every cottage, with its rose 
fence and its smoothly cropped awh, was 
4 painting, and every Boer housewife’s 
colleetion of flowers and plants was 1h 
in macinary eauty contest nh Whieh 
the admiring pedestrians were supposed 
to be the judges Inside the cottages 
the tidiness and cleanliness that distin 


guished their Duteh ancestors furnished 
material evidence against the ruthless 
misrepresentation of the Boer’s habits 
Young women whose erandmothers as 
sisted husbands and brothers in fight 
ing agains the savage tribes that at 
tacked the pioneers, and who themselves 
vere edueated in E iropean or South-Af 
rican colleges and seminaries, displayed 
their talents in the baking of bread, and 
the playing of pianos and other musical 
instruments Young men fresh from 
European universities appeared and, with 
equal facility and knowledge, discussed 
the latest phases of the Eastern political 
question, or the most recent advanees in 
irrigation methods. Theenjoyment which 
the old-time Boer, circumscribed as he 
was before the advent of telegraphs and 
railroads, found in the shooting of game, 
I 
same channels as the youth of other 


e young Boer of to-day finds in the 


countries He is a patron of the arts, 


loves open-air sports, dances, and, above 


ill things, is an 


expert with the ri 
fle The older go n 


ation of Boers 


whose field of ex 
perience was limit 
ed by the horizon 
of the veldt, con 
tent themselves 
vith asking ques 
LhoOns concerning 
foreign countries 
discussing loca 
political topies 
and marvelling at 
the advances made 
in their country 
during the last 
quarter century 


Many of them 
became wealthy 
AGOA BAY RAILROAD through the = dis 


covery of gold on 

their farms, and 
the subseq ient sale of the land, and 
moved to Pretoria, where they spend thei 
declining years in peaceful contentment 
and give to their children the edueation 
al advantages which the country districts 
do not afford The older folk, whose in 
ability to speak anything but a dialect of 
the Dutch language prevented them from 
becoming friendly with the foreigners who 
entered their country to mine the gold 
outnumbered the younger and more pro 
gressive Boers to such an extent that new 
ideas could be introduced only by a slow 
and tedious process. The younger Boers 
quick to realize the advantages of a mod 
ern civilization such as the foreigners 
represented, were anxious to adopt new 
forms and functions, but were opposed by 
their elders, who saw in these innovations 
only evii. The older Boers lived accord 
ing to the laws and examples recorded in 
the Bible, and believed that the slightest 
deviation from obedience to those pre 
cepts was sinful. The younger Boers, 
whose contact with the foreigners broad 
ened their minds, were slowly introducing 
innovations into their home life and into 
the government of the country, but thei: 
numbers were so small and the progress 
so slow that the foreigners, unmindful of 
the necessary stages of such a momentous 
transition, became impatient, and finally 
disgusted. Then commenced the epoch 
of enmity,wherein every foreigner called 
every Boer a Middle Age boor, and all 
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Boers looked upon all foreigners as inter- the churches looked peaceful enough from 
ypers and enemies of the country Pre without, but inside were the solicitous 
1, after the Jameson Raid, was practi- questions of mothers and children, the 
ily the armed camp of the older Boers, fierce diatribes against the foreigners, and 
ile Johannesburg was the citadel of the prayers for a continuance of peace 

e foreigners. Surging between the two Every one hoped and worked that 


war 
umps, and using all theirstrength to har- might be avoided, yet prepared for it at 
nonize the two elements,were the young- the same time. The able-bodied Boer 
Boers—those who had adopted many spent his working-days in storing guns 


t 


he eustoms of the foreigners, and were and ammunition in the forts and 


mae 
ling to adopt more if necessary to the azines, and devoted his evenings and 
elfare of the country. Sundays to praying for peace. It was an 


Thus what appeared to be a city of anomalous condition of affairs, but sub 
e was at heart a city of war. The sequent events proved that the Boers 
tages, the Government Building, and were wise. 


ELEMENTAL 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


EK are naught, we the things that are viewless! 
But instant in depth and in height, 
In the space that is sunless and dewless, 
We bide and forgather our might 


We are naught,—for no grasp hath possessed us, 
Kye hath not known us, nor ear, 

Only vague vision hath guessed us, 
The nympholept only, the seer. 


We move,—and black yawn the abysses, 
The seas part, hills shudder and rise; 

We meet,—at the shock of our kisses 
The torrents leap out of the skies 


We breathe,—and great music, and tender, 
Utters its vanishing chord 

Where the outermost star with his splendor 
Over vast Nothing keeps ward. 


They reach to discover our hiding 
In the dark of the cells of light, 
In the vortices ether dividing, 


In the hollows of monstrous night 


They reach, and they think to enchain us 
With burden, with bond, and again 

They lift up their hands to profane us,— 
These moods of the moment, called men! 


We sleep,—and with triumph and gladly 
They touch us, they call us by name, 
And they ery to the gods of them madly, 


: 
} 
: 
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For we wake and we wrap them with flame! 
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ELEANOR * 


1use of sO many neé ittrae 
il ‘ nis vguests 
| ifter ( t shock of 
( ( é ar? 4 was 
) ( ( existence 
cessant ‘ 1 by the 
) oO ate 
t 1a ¢ en 
1) ( ‘ I ri¢€ 
é ssec ad discon 
B C oO t] n ot 
man é day Het 
Yr be rhe nore pronounced 
1 Miss Mauisty believed 
ep eSs The elder lady, in 
yan to hdaget and protest, to re 
te now | thet vith Manisty 
n to ! letter to Line 
( erore | \nd Man 
( l St f OOKS und 
1! ( } ons whe evel his 
f 1 SOO?! yer” Dnt 
! of depending on 
nh and n gy able to work 
Lue oster the him 
! ! | i It ga nel 
cau tT quarre Wilh tim 
ul M Burgoyne were slow 
Tk making friends. The clearer 
AY! ist took no notice of 
ste) 1 refused to be held in 
pons e for he entertain 
more ou if seemed, did 
ShHowV ( ¢ O Make life pilea- 
{ Lie in ¢ Her manner, 
al s been kind, became 
ra ind va It Vas as though 
~ { t { el ‘ \ to | 1c \ Fos 
i» 
cdlee could be done for 
ore hile tress of Manisty’s 


.e 
Pattie braced herself 


twice ot out the guide-books, 
into Rome to see the 
But the little lady was so frankly 

ese expeditions that Luey, 


* Begun in 


compul clions, co ild only pec 
be left to herself in future Were 1K 
ie garden and the lake, the wood p 
» roads to Alt 
good enough? 

So presently it came to her spend ! 


many hours alone in the terraced gar 


} 


on the hill-side, with all the golden C 

pagna it he feet H vo eo” Ta 

howeve soon learnt to loo ipon 

garden as the very concentration ; 
symbol of Italy All the Italian ¢ 
ments Lie lta mia cs, were the 
Along its topmost edge ran a vast brok« 
wa mulit in the hill ind hang 
Irom the brink of the il ce i lol 
roo wreal 1iexes Shut out the da I} 


the path below. Within the 


the wall 


LHUICKHESS « 


in days when, in that dim Ron 


upon the plain, many st lived whocou 
remember the vou and the face of Pai 
of Tarsus— Domitian had made ni 


and fountains; and he had thrown o 
the terrace now dar ned by the ore 
11exX boughs a iol port co roof suppo 
ed on capitals and shafts o vleam 


1 
niches 


Then in the round t 


fountains he had ranged the f 


statues of a still admirable art: ever 
where he had lavished marbles, rose ar 


he ] 


oor, glistening be 


white, and under foot 


and 


spread a mosaic ff 


leaf and water, in t 


the shadow ] 
reflected 


the Campagna outside; 


lay of 
7 
] 


rich ight from the garden ar 
while at interva 
he had driven through the very 
the 


which one might 


crest ¢ 


hill . ) ty slled 
rlik COOL Innetied 


passages, adov 


look from the gard 


and see the blue lake shining at thi 


farther end. 


And now the niches and the recess 
were there—the huge wall-too along tl 
face of the hill, all broken and gashe« 


and ruinous, showing the fine reticulat: 


brick-work that had been onee faced wit 
marble, and was now alternately suppo. 


pushing roots of tl 


torn by the 
The 


choked 


} } 
ed and 


ilex tunnelled 


and fallen in n 


trees. 


were there, 


f 


passages too 


flash of the lake now beyond their coo 


And into the erumbling s 


darkness! 
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‘e of the wall rude hands had built 
.ements of the goddesses and the Caesars 
it had once reigned there, barbarously 
neled with warm white morsels from 
e great cornice of the portico—acanthus 
ocks from the long-buried capitals—or 
phins orphaned of Aphrodite 


The wreck was beautiful like all 
ecks in Italy where Nature has had 
ay For it was masked in the gloom 


f the overhanging trees; or hidden be 
| dropping veils of ivy; or lit up by 
traggling patches of broom and cytisus 
t thrust themselves through the gaps 

y ie Roman brick-work, and shone 
iden in the dark. At the foot of the 
ll, along its whole length, ran still a 
marble conduit that held still the 
veetest, liveliest water. Lilies - of - the 
illey grew beside it, breathing scent into 
e shadowed air: while on the outer 
garden side of the path the grass was 
ple with long-stalked violets, or pink 
th the sharp heads of the eyclamen., 
| a little farther, from the same 
iss, there shot up, in a happy neglect, 
camellia-trees ragged and laden, 
ewing the ground red and white be 


ith them. And above the camellias, 
iin, the famous stone-pines of the villa 

mbed into the high air, overlooking 
plain and the sea, peering at Rome 

nd Soracte. 

So old it was!—and yet so fresh with 


spring In the mornings at least the 


sprit 


g¢ was uppermost. It silenced the 
aint of outraged beauty which the place 
seemed to be always making, under a 
flutter of growth and song. Water and 
lowers and nightingales, the shadow and 
the sunlight, were all alike strong and 
living—Italy untamed. It was only in 


the evenings that Lucy shunned the path. 
For then, from the soil below and the wall 
above, there crept out the old imprisoned 
forces of sadness, or of poison, and her 

‘art flagged or her spirits sank as she 
sat or walked there. Marinata has no 
nalaria; but on old soils and as night 
ipproaches there is always something in 
e shade of Italy that fights with human 
e. The poor ghosts rise from the earth 
jealous of those that are still walking 
ie warm ways of the world. 

But in the evenings, when the Foun 
tain Walk drove her forth, the central 
hot zone of the garden was divine-——with 


its roses and lilaes, its birds, its exquisite 
grass alive with shining lizards, jewelled 
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vith every flower, breathing every scent 
and at its edge the old terrace with its 
balustrade, set above the Campagna, com 
manding the plain and the sea, the sky 
and the sunsets: Evening after evening 
Lucey might have been found perched on 
the stone railing of the terrace, some 
times trying, through the warm silent 
hours by the help of this book or th it, 
to call up again the old Roman life; 
sometimes dreaming of what there might 
still be-—what the archwologists, indeed, 
said must be buried beneath her feet 
of the marble limbs and faces pressed 
into the earth, and all the other ruined 
things, small and great, mean or lovely 
that lay deep In a common grave below 
the rustling olives and the still leafless 
vineyards; and sometimes the mere pas 
sive companion of the breeze and the 
slowly dropping Sun, Conse1ous only of 
the chirping of the crickets, or the loud 
ness of the nightingales, or the flight of 
a hoopoe, like some strange bright bird of 
fairy tale, flashing from one deep garden 
shadow to another. 

Yet the garden was not always given 
up to her and the birds. Peasant folk 
coming from Albano, or the olive-grounds 
between it and the villa, would take a 
short-cut through the garden to Mari 
nata; dark-faced gardeners, in blue linen 
suits, would doff their peaked hats to the 
strange lady; or a score or two of young 
black-frocked priestlings from a neigh 
boring seminary would suddenly throng 
its paths, playing mild girlish games, 
with infinite clamor and chatter —run 
ning races as far and fast as their black 
petticoats would allow twisting their 
long overcoats and red sashes, meanwhile, 
round a battered old noseless bust that 
stood for Domitian at the end of a long 
ilex avenue, and was the butt for all the 
slings and arrows of the day—poor help 
less State, blinded and butfeted by the 
Church! 

Lucy would hide herself among the 
lilacs and the arbutus when the semi 
nary invaded her, watching through the 
leaves the strapping Italian boys in their 
hindering womanish dress; scorning 
them for their state of supervision and 
dependence; pitying them for their des 
tiny. 

And sometimes Manisty, disturbed by 
the noise, would come out, pale and frown 
ing. But at sight of the seminarists and 
of the old priest in command of them his 
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“ont a PR tg Rm 


a a 
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i! ible oO ould soften He would 
stan e4 th Is ands on his sides 
1a latting with the boys, his 
! iad l Ve ed ! Dia curis biown 
ba d the great furr ed bro 
und i end Lucy, peering from her 
! O th pit a pand ao n 
1 i the pre i ineyuin?g 
and i o »old mat a pleased 
\ ) re al the Knelishman 
1 cles, and owing in 
tin to time ejaculations of assent 
! if } d and now fanatically 
é Hi talking the boo Lucey 
{ } to hersell ind er mind 
1 re t 
\) aa i parting { tne l s he 
( nexpect past hel io-place 
i pansec il sight of het Do the 
( ) ou e sa giancing at 
ind Speaking th the awk 
rd abru s which iim could 
I B I ent Ke the piace OF ease and 
hilt 
) no not at all 
He fidgeted, stripping leaves from the 
rb tree der which she sat ‘That 
Oi¢ pries comes itn 1émn S i 
‘ t lo 
Hi ) wwe wa Ishe? H 
al en ce an old nurse And 
Lhe ire Suc babies tnose great DOYS 
His eve ndled ho vou OULG 
e the » be more independent more 
‘ You prefer a Harvard and Yale 
fe " matcl! vith the dead and wound 
e¢ if¢ on t ( round 
> vughed, dari lor the first time 
t ASS¢ | { No | don't want 
| 1 ie re S someLlbping eLween 
Howeve 
( ( tated He looked down upon 


ne 1 rl i L na Smiling 
P ise Fo on 
It would do them no good, vould it, 
» be epende 
Conslde ! ) soo! they must 
e slaves for life Is it what vou 
meat! 
Her frank blue eves raised themselves 
to his He of 


vas instantly conscious 
l ‘alin her 


attitude 


something coo 


towards him Very poss! ily he had been 


conscious of it for some time, which ac 
( nted for nis mstinctive avoidance ot 
ner In the erisis of thought and pro 


duction through which he was passing 


anv touch of opposi 


He distrusted 


ne shrank from 


or distrust himself 


tion 
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enough It as as though he cari 
about with him wounds that only El 
nor’s soft touch could be allowed to a) 
proach And from the first evening 
d ined in this Yar 


had very naturally 


kee girl, with her mingled 
transparency, her sturdy Prote 
ot sorts, elements antagonist 
self 

She answered his question 
by another, still referring to the 
rists Isn't that the reason why 
take and train them so you 


may have no willi lie 


* Well, is that the worst condition 


the world—to give ip your own ¥ ill te 
an 14ea a Cause 

She laughed shyly a low music 
sound that suddenly gave him, as it seen 
ed, a new impression of her 

‘You call the old priest an ‘idea’ 

Both had the same vision of the mos 
portly and substantial of figures. Manist 
smiled unwilling 

The old priest is merely the syn 

bol ' 


She shook her head obstinately. 


He t] 


He gives orders, and they obey. 


is al iey know anythi 


will be some one else’s turn to 


the orders 
Till the time for 
ders Luemse es Wel 


comes 


vive o} 


there to object to 1n that H 
her curiously. Show me any 
ter 
She colored 
It is better, isn’t it, that 
—one should give one’s self or 


said, ina low voce 

Manisty laughed 

‘ Liberty to make a fool of 
in short. 
He paused, Stal 
without being conscious of it,w 
sent, br Then he 1 

Well! 
Did you ever think of inquiring 
their notion 


ern panacea 


illant eyes, 


which wears best 


life, which after all 


years, and is as strong and pre 
it ever was, 
enemies here go to work upon? 
the history of this Abyssinian w 


ing—that tl 


thing bet 


has weathered 


far 


reserve al 


Stantis! 


c to 


wnoweve 
sen 


Lie 


ne about 


Poon 


vive ther 


e secanne 





sometime 


ders?” she 


one’s seil 


No doubt that’s the great mod 
‘ing at he 


ith his ab 


yrroke out 


so you despise my little priests 


; howe yel 
of humai 
1M 


vailing a 


or the sort of notion that thei 


Look int 


every 


body free to make fools of themselves 


Rome or 
cently! 

everywhere, from Crispi to tl 
lieutenant. tesult, universal 


Africam—and doing it 
Private judgment, private aims 


magnifi 


ie smallest 


wreck and 










































muddle, tho isands of lives thrown away 
nation brought to shame Then look 
it you at what's going on here, this 


on these fhilis It’s Holy W eek 





, 1 
re ail isting they re ali on to 
<S tie peonie WOrk oO in | ‘ elas 

ant } ] { | 
ants, the bright Il e pries iO 

OW 5S Ho v-lLhursday Kf) m ow ft 
\ novody here C invthing 
ii e Dread and a lew Oo es lhe 

a , ' 

i Ce@as¢t LO ( ov j a Sl or i ¢ 
ch-bell rang in home, over this piain 
these mountains, through the whole 
ila om mass to-morrow tliil mass 
Saturday, a whole nation wouid feel 

a ou ore then on saturdayv— 

i ] + + + 
ellous svmbol'—listen for Tr elds 


And on Sunday watch the chureh 
If it isn’t M 


vy Arnold’s ‘ One 


mon wave of thought and love, L 

mankind amain,’ what is it lo 
t's what keeps the human machine 
ing Make the comparison It Wlil 


vou. My little muffs of priests with 


siiiv OveaIenCce WON Lcome so Dadiy 


it 


Intonsciously he had taken a seat be 
her, and was looking at her with ; 
imperious ail She dim unde 

od that he was not talking to her, but 

1 much larger audience—that he was 
in fact, in the grip of ‘* the book 


athe should have, anyway, address 


SO Tha y consecutive sentences t 


ted her after these nany days of ab 


ite neglect and indifference on his 





t ‘ 


—she felt a certain tremor of pulse. 

ead, however, of diminishing self 
nand,. it bestowed it 

Well, if that’s the only way of run 
the machine—the Catholic way, I 

mean ” her words came out a little hun 


ed and breathless ‘I don’t see how we 


1 . , 
fie laughed aS he spoke, but his tone 
provoked her She threw up her head a 
Lue, sudde hiv vrave 


Of course we know that you dislike 





He showed a certain embarrassment. 
How do you know?” 
Oh!— we read what you said of 





l was bac reported,” he said, sn 
lng 

No. she 1 isted. But you 
mistaken Ih a great Man l ngs— 
very much mistaken You j ed muc 
LOO quik 

H rose, a cove amusemie é o 
round His Lips It was the ! UPen, ‘ 

e politician and u in of affairs owards 
the | le Dack WOOdS g VhnO Was setting 
him to rights 

W ¢ must has it ou rie ( i 
see I shall hav« »>aerend my 
now I fear Mrs. Burgoyne y be wa 
ng for m 

G9 his bat with the some 

sl exe Sive manner which li 
couid aliwavs substitute at the shortest 
notice tor br isqueri oO! mnatlention he 
yen his iy 

Luey Fostei is left th a red cheek 
She watched him t he had passed into 
the shadow of the avenue leading to thi 
house; then with an impetuous mov 


ment she took up a DOOK Which had been 
iving beside her on the bench, and began 


to read 1t with a peculiar ardor, almost 


passion It was Lhe ie of one of the 
heroes ol he Garibaldian movement of 
LS6O 61 

Kon Ol late she ad been surr nang 
herse by the help of a library in Rom 
to which the Manistys had access vith 


the books of the Italian Risorgime nto— 
that great movement, that heroic making 
of a nation, in which our fathers felt so 
passionate an interest, Which has grown 
so dim and far by now, not only in the 


mind of a younger England, but even in 





that of a younger Italy 

But to Lucey, reading the story witl 
the plain of Rome, and St. Peter's in 
sight, her wits quickened by the perpetual 
challenge of Manisty s talk with Mrs 
Burgoyne or any chance visitor, Cayour 
Garibaldi, Mazzini--all the striking fig 
ures and all the main stages in the great 
epic; the blind, mad, hopeless outbreaks 
of *48; the hangings and shootings and 


bottomless despairs of °49; the sullen calm 


of those Waiting years from °49 to 5S: the 


ecstasy of Magenta and Solferino. 
the fierce disappointment of Villafranca: 
the wild golden days of Sicily in “60; thi 
pluck ng of Venice like a ripe fruit in 


66; of Rome in ’70;: all the deliriums of 


f 


freedom, vengeance, union these immor 


tal names and passions and actions wer 


thrilling through the girl’s fresh poetic 


en ee 


— 


Pept «tent ate 


— 


hl a 
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NEW 


sense 


Had It 


iving all her sympathies 


ily been ** made too quick 

Was the vast struggle and these mar 
tyred lives for nothing,—all to end like 
a choked river in death and cor iption¢ 
Well, if so, whose fault was it but the 
priests of that biack, intriguing, traitor- 
ous Italy, headed by the Papac which, 
except for one bt ief moment in the forties, 
had upheld every tyranny and drenched 
every liberty in blood, had been the 


sup- 
porter of the Austrian and the Bourbon, 
iS NOW again tearing to pieces the 
had died 


Italy that so many brave men 


1 


The priests !—the Why! 
ved, as she read the story of Charles 
Albert, and Metternich, and the Naples 


that dared to let the 


sne 


Chureh! 


Bourbons Italy still 


ignorant, persecuting rood live and 
thrive in her midst at all! Especially 
was it a marvel to her that any Jesuit 


might stil walk 


streets, that a 


Italian 


nation could ever forgive or forget such 


crimes against her inmost life as had 
been the crimes of the Jesuits She 
vould stand at the end of the terrace, 


her bands behind her clasping her book, 
fixed on the distant dome amid 
He with 


veriences of a boy at 


her eves 


the stone-pines DOOoK opened 


Neapolit in 
n Naples during the priest-ridden 


tne ex] 
School 
vears of the twenties, when 


/ Austrian bay 
onets, after the rising of °21, had replaced 
and 
crushed the life out of the voung striving 


Bourbons and Jesuits in power, 


liberty of °21, as erush 
“What 


author of it, 


a cruel boy may 
and strangle a fledgling bird 


did we learn,” cried the 
which 


How 


many have I seen in later life groaning 


from that monkish education 


dwarfed both our mind and body? 


over their own ignorance and pouring 


maledictions on the the col 
had 


learnt 


senlihary or 


lege where they wasted so many 


years and had nothing!” 


‘“*That monkish edueation which 
dwarfed both our mind and body 

Lucy would repeat the words to her 
self, throwing them as a challenge to 


that svmbol hovering amid the sunny 


haze. That old man there amid his Car 
dinals—she thought of him with a young 


horror and revolt, vet not without a cer- 


tain tremor of the imagination Well, 

in a few days—Sunday week—she was 

to see him, and judge for herself. 
Meanwhile visitors were almost shut 
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quiet; for in a week, 


into a conventlike 
ten days, the book 
finished. Miss Manis 
ty, as the crisis approached, kept a vig 

ant eve on Mrs. Burgoyne. 


" 
out a Sank 


was perhaps to ve 


She was in 
constant dread of a delicate woman's 
collapse; and after the sittings in the li 
brary had lasted a certain time she had 
now the courage to break in upon them 
and drive Manisty’s muse out of her cave 
to rest and to the garden. 

So Lucy, as the shadows lengthened 
garden, would hear the sound of 
a light though languid step, and would 
look up to see a delicate white face smi] 
ing down upon her 

‘Oh, tired 


would say, springing up. 


how must be!” she 
‘** Let me make 
a place for you here under the trees.”’ 

‘**No, no. Let us move about. I am 
tired of sitting.” 


And they would pace up and down the 


you 


terrace and the olive garden beyond, while 
Mrs. Burgoyne leant upon Lucy’s arm 
chatting and laughing with an evident 
relief from tension which only betrayed 
the mental and physical fatigue behind. 

Lucy wondered to see how exquisite 
how dainty she would emerge from these 
Her fresh white 
or pale dresses, the few jewels half hid 


wrestles with hard work. 


den at her wrists or throat, the curled or 
piled masses of the fair hair, were never 
less than perfection, it seemed to Lucy 
She was never more the woman of fasli 
ion and the great world than when she 
out morning's toil that 
would have left its disturbing mark on 


came from a 
a strong man—her eyes shining under 
the stress and ardor of those ‘* ideas,”’ as 
to which it was good to talk with her. 

But how eagerly she would throw off 
that stress, and turn to wooing and win- 
ning Lucy Foster! All hanging back in 
the Certain vague 
thoughts and terrors were laid to sleep 
and she must needs allow herself the lux 
ury of charming the quiet girl, like all 
the rest—the dogs, the servants, or the 
village children. There perpet 
ual hunger for love in Eleanor’s nature, 
which expressed itself in a thousand 
and piteous She could 
never help throwing out tendrils, and 
it was rarely that she ventured them in 
vain. 

In the case of Lucy Foster, however, 
her fine tact soon discovered that 
were best left alone. 


matter was gone. 


was a 


small Ways. 


caresses 


They were natural 
















( 








herself, and once or twi 


‘e as the April 


ivs went bv she ventured to kiss the 


s fresh cheek, or to slip an arm round 

valist But Luev took it awl irdly 
Vhen she was kissed she flushed, and 
od passive and all her personal ways 
i little stiff and austere After one 


these demonstrations, indeed, Mrs 
yryne generally found herself re 
n some other form, by some small 


itfulness on Lucy’s part—the pla 


ota stool the fetching ota cloak— 
iV, perhaps, Dy a new solttness in 

ris open iooKk, And Eleanor nev 
mee thoug] t of resenting her lack 
esponse There was even a kind of 
irm._ in it The prevailing American 


e in Rome that winter had been a de 
mstrative type 


Lucy S Manner, In COMparison, Was ike 





ol and bracing air. ‘**‘ And when she 
kiss,” Eleanor would sav to herself 
| be with all her heart One can 


Meanwhile Mrs. Burgoyne took ocea 
note of the Mazzinian literature 

it lay about. She would turn the books 
and read their titles, her eves spark 


th a little gentle mischief as she 


ned the girl’s disapproval of her host 


d her views. But she never argued 
Luev. She was too tired of the sub 
too eager to seek relief in talkine of 


e birds and the view, of people and 
Liffons 
loo happy, perhaps, also. She walk 
on air in these days before Easter 
book was prospering—Manisty was 
content, and as agreeable in all 
laily ways and offices as only the hope 
good fortune can make a man. ‘‘The 
est of Nemi,” indeed, had been cast out 
1e text, which now presented one firm 
a vigorous whole of social and po itical 
iscussion. But the little ‘‘ piece was 
de specially bound for Eleanor, to 
ther with some drawings that she had 
ade of the lake and the temple site ear 
And on the day the 
ook was finished—somewhere within the 


er in the spring 


iext fortnight—there was to be a festal 
journey to Nemi—divine and_ blessed 


So she felt no fatigue, and was always 
ready to chatter to Lucy of the most 
womanish things. Especially, as_ the 
girl’s beauty grew upon her, was she 
anxious to carry out those plans of trans- 


forming her dress and hair, her gowns 
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and hats and shoes, the primness of he) 
brown braids, which she and Miss Mar 


i id con fided to each oth 


But Lucy Was shy would no ed 
that way. There were f¢ er 
the vy 1 than she had exp. ed | 
the prom sed invitation to the | aS 
had not arrived t was said that the 
ambassador's daughter had cone } 
ence For this q wet lite in the wards 
and on the country roads il seem Lo lel 
that her dresses did el 1@ S¢ Ss 
0 a comfort excited by the elegans oO 


her Florentine acquaintance died awa 
And she would have thought it wror 
and extravagan to spend iInnecessary 
money. 


So she had 





about her adress: and the biue and white 
check, to Eleanor’s torment, had freque 


Only Luey wished 





she had not ritten that letter to Unele 
Ben from Florence—that rather trouble 
and penitent letter on the subject of dress 
He might misunderstand—might do some 


' > ’ 
Lhing Toolish. 


And apparently Uncle Ben did do 
something foolish For a certain lett 
arrived from Boston on the day after the 
seminarists’ invasion of the garden. Lucy 
after an hour’s qualms and hesitations, 
must needs reluctantly confide the con 
tents of it to Miss Manisty And that 
lady, with smiles and evident pleasure, 
called Mrs. Burgoyne, and Eleanor called 
her maid, and the bal] bevan to roll 


On Saturday morning early Mrs. Bur 
voyne’s room, indeed, was in a bustle 
delightful to all but Lucy. Manisty was 
in Rome for the day, and Eleanor had 
holiday. She had never looked more 
frail—a rose-leaf pink in her cheek—nor 
more at ease. For she was at least as 
good to consult about a skirt as an idea 


‘* Marie!” she said, giving her own 


maid a little peremptory push, ‘* just run 
and fetch Benson—there’s an angel. We 
must have all the brains possible If we 


don't get the bodice right, it won’t suit 
Miss Foster a bit.” 

Marie went in all haste Meanwhile 
in front of the large glass stood a rather 
red and troubled Lucy arrayed in a Paris 
gown belonging to Mrs. Burgoyne. Elea 
nor had played her with much tact, and 
now had her in her powe 

‘Tt is the crisis, my dea 


Miss Mat 














isty had said in Eleanor’s ear, as they 


rose from breakfast, with a twinkle of her 
small eves; ** the question is, can we or 
can we not turn het into a bea ity You 
oe 

Kleanor, at anv rat was doing her 
pest rine ii id prougcht out her newest 
eowns, and Luey as Submissively put 
ting m on one alter the other Elea- 
nor was in pursuit, first of all, of some 


eneral conceptions W hat was the girl's 
true st f hat were the possibilities? 


When I have got my lines and main 


ideas in my head,” she said, pensively 
hen we will eall in the maids Of 

course vou might have the things made 

in Rome But as we have the models 


and these two maids have nothing to do 


Vi hy not g 


give ourselves the pleasure of 


looking after it 

Pleasure! Lucy Koster opened her 
eves 

Still, here was this absurd, this most 


extravagant check from Uncle Ben, and 


hese peremptory commands to get her 


self everything—everything—that other 
girls had. Why, it was demanded of 
her, had she been economical and scrupu 
lous before starting Folly and disobe 


dience! He had been told of her silly 


hesitations, her detestable frugalities; he 
had ferreted it all out And now she 
was at a disadvantage, was she Let her 


provide herself at once, or old as he was, 
he would take train and steamer and 
come and see to it 


She was not submissive in general—far 


from it But the reading of Unele Ben’s 
letter had left her very meek in spirit 
and rather inclined to cry 

Had Unele Ben realiv considered 


‘ 


whether it was right to spend so much 
money on one’s self, to think so much 
rbout it? Their life together had been so 
simple, the question had hardly emerged. 
Of course it was right to be neat and 
fresh, and to please his taste in what she 
yore But 

The net result of all this internal de- 
bate, however, was to give a_ peculiar 
charm, like the charm of rippled and 
sensitive water, to features that were 
generally too still and grave She stood 
lently before the long glass while Mrs. 
Burgoyne and the maids talked and 
pinned. She walked to the end of the 
room and back, as she was bid: she tried 


to express a preference when she was 


asked for one; and as she was arrayed in 
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one delicious gown after another, she be 
came more and more alive to the beaut) 
of the soft stuffs, the invention and ca 
price with which they were combined, 
the daintiness of their pinks and blues 
their grays and creams, their lilacs and 
ivories. At last Mrs. Burgoyne happen 
ed upon a dress of white crape, opening 
upon a vest of pale green, with thi 
edges of black here and there, disposed 
with the tact, the feeling of the artist 
and when Lucy’s tall form had _ been 
draped in this garment, her three attend 
ants fell back with one simultaneous 
cry 

‘**Oh, my dear!” said Mrs. Burgoyne, 
drawing a long breath. ‘‘ Now you see 
Marie—I told you!—that’s the cut. And 
just look how simple that is, and how it 
falls! That's the green. Yes, when Ma 
thilde is as good as that, she’s divine 
Now all you’ve got to do is just to copy 
that. And the materials are just no 
thing; you'll get them in the Corso in 
half an hour.” 

‘*May I take it off?” said Lucey. 

‘Well, yes, you may,” said Mrs. Bur 
goyne, reluctantly,‘‘ but it’s a great pity 
Well, now, for the coat and skirt ’—sh«e 
checked them off on her slim fingers 
‘for the afternoon gown, and one even 
ing dress, I think I see my way—”’ 

‘Enough for one morning, isn’t it?’ 
said Lucy, half laughing, half imploring 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Burgoyne, absently 
her mind already full of further devel 
opments. 

The gowns were carried away, and 
Aunt Pattie’s maid departed. Then as 
Lucy, in her white cotton wrapper, was 
retiring to her own room, Mrs. Burgoyne 
caught her by the arm. 

‘You remember,” she said, appealing 
ly, ‘“‘ how rude I was that evening you 
came —how I just altered your hair 
You don't know how I long to do it 
properly! You know I shall have a lit 
tle trouble with these dresses—trouble I 
like—but still I shall pretend it’s trou 
ble, that you may pay me for it. Pay me 
by letting me experiment! I just long to 
take all your hair down, and do it as it 
ought to be done. And you don’t know 
how clever I am Let me!” 

And already, before the shamefaced 
girl could reply, she was gently pushed 
into the chair before Mrs. Burgoyne’s 
dressing-table, and a pair of skilled hands 
went to work. 
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I can't savy you look as though you 


enjoved it Sala Mrs Burgoyne Vy the 

Lire id covered the girl's shoulders 

h the long silky veil which she had 

| ( ised from e stiff plaits conning it 

| Do ut ! S ron to do youl 
ir prettily Lucy laughed uneasily 

| VaS never brougiil ip to think 

rT wwout it My mother had very 


Ah sald Ke eanor, With a discreet in 


tonation But, you see, at Rome, it is 
tl real] so much better for the éharacter 
i . do as Rome does. To be out of the 
i} makes One seil - CONSCIOUS Your 
: mother didn’t foresee that 
siience ile the swilt white hngers 
il land tied and laid foundations 
It waves charmingly already,” mui 
; mured the artist but it must be just a 
( nore ondulé in the right places 
st a touch ere and there Quick 
Maris ring me the stove and the tongs 
ind two or three of those finest hair 
) 
The maid flew. infected by the ardor 
of he mistress. and between them they 


orked to such purpose that when at 


ist they released their victim they had 
I ed the dark head initio that ol State 

ind fashionable beauty Phe sp endid 
t i raised bilgi in Sthia Ss Y rep 
ples above the vhite broy Phe tle 
ove « s on the temples had been deli 
cate arranged so as to complete the fine 
oval of the face, and at the back the black 
masses drawn lightly upwards from the 


d held im place there by a pearl 
comb of Mrs. Burgovne’s, had been piled 
ind twisted into a erown that would have 
nade Artemis herself more queenly 


\m Lreallv to keep it like this cried 


Luey ooking at herself in the @iass 

But of course vou are! and Mrs 
Burgovne instinetively held the girl's 
irms lest an olence should be offered 
to her handiwo And you must put 
on our old w te frock to-nignt—noft the 
cheek thre niece soft one that’s been 


ished, with the pink sash Goodness ! 
how the time goes! Mason, run and tell 
Miss Manisty not to wait for me I'll fol 


iO her to the vi 


10 

The maid went Luey ooked down 
ipon her tvrant “You are very kind 
to me she said, with a lip that trembled 
slig \ Her blue eves under the black 


rows showed a feeling that she did not 


know ho to express The subdued re 








sponsiveness, indeed, of Lucy's face was 
ike that of Wordsworth’s Highland gir] 


struggling with Enelish You felt 
beating up against the wind ”—in the 


er 


current, vet resisting it Or, to take an 


other comparison, her nature seemed ti 


be at once stiff and rich, like some heay\ 


church stuff shot with gold. 

‘Oh, these things are my snare!” said 
Eleanor, laughing If I have any gift 
it is for chiffons 

Any gift!” said Lucey, wondering 

hen you do so much for Mr. Man 

abe? 
Mrs. Burgoyne shrugged her shoulders 
‘* Ah! well, he wanted a secretary, and 
I happened to get the place,” she said, in 
a more constrained voice. 

Miss Manisty told me how you helped 
him in the winter. And she and Mr 
Brooklyn—have—told me—other things 
said Lucey. She paused, coloring deeply 
But her eves travelled timidly to the pho 
tographs on Mrs. B Irgoy ne's table. 

Kleanor understood 

‘Ah! they told you that, did they 4 
The speaker turned a little white “And 
you wonder—don't you’—that I can go 
on talking about frocks, and new ways 
of doing one’s hair.” 

She moved away from Lucey, a touch 
of cold defensive dignity effacing all he: 
pliant sweetness, 

Luey followed and caught her hand 

Oh no! no!” she said; “‘it is only so 
brave and good of you—to be able still 
to take an interest 

Do I take it? 


ly, raising her other hand and letting it 


said Eleanor, scornful 


fall 

Lucy was silenced. After a moment 
Eleanor looked round, calmly took the 
photograph of the child from the table, 


t 


and held it towards Luey. 
He was just two—his birthday was 
It’s the 


picture L love best, because I last saw him 


four davs before this was taken. 
like that—in his night-gown. I was very 
ill that night; they wouldn't let me stay 
with my husband; but after I left him I 
came and rocked the baby and tucked 
him up—and leant my face against his. 
He was so warm and sweet always in his 
sleep. The touch of him—and the scent 
of him—his dear breath—and his curls 
and the moist little hands—sometimes 
they used to intoxicate me—to give me 
life—like wine 
that night 


They did me such good 








. 
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Her voice did not tremble Tears soft 


found down L 


a suddenly she stooped 


their way icyv’s face 


hen 


Bur 


and put 


Mrs 


7 


tenderly, clingingly, to 
e's hand. 

. } 
Eleanor smiled 


Then she herself bent 
ira 


kissed the girl's 


and lightly 





Oh, lam no orthy r ther to have 

1h or lost him she said. pbitteriy 

e Was a lillie pause, ich Eleanor 

rice ‘No reall we must fo to 
t Pattie musth t we 
CHAPTER VI 


\H! here vou are 
: of 


bell—eight 


Don't kill your 
fon Listen ! 


’ } } ’ 
O CLOCK 


es; plenty time- us! 


res tne now they 


en the doors. Goodness! Look at the 


and those little Itali 


ish an chaps tack 
those strapping priests! Go it, ye 
les 1” 

Lucy tamed her run to a quick walk 
nd Mr. Reggie took care of her, while 
Manistv d sappeared ahead with Mrs 
Burgoyne, and Aunt Pattie fell to the 

ire of a certain Mr. Vanbrugh Neal, an 
elderly man, tall and slim and of a sin 


ir elegance ol 


bearing, who had joined 


! Piazza, and seen d 
friend of Mr Manisty’s 
I creat 


ill Rome 


to be an 


had arrived, and they 


, 
with t 


day 


hem, were bound 


rst Treshness ol 


the April morn 


to the Papal funetion at St. Peter’s 


- 


lan Stv partly h id spent the preced 


g night in Rome sO as to be early al 

f doc rs, 

Lucey looked round her in bewilder 
ment Before the first stroke of the 
eight-o’clock bell the Piazza of St. Peter’s 

id been thickly covered with freely 

vi groups, all advancing in order 

ion the steps of the chureh But as the 

began to speak there was a sudden 
irge, mostly of young priests and sem 
wrists — black skirts flying, black legs 
aping across the open space and up the 


of nothing 


said Reggie, laughing back over his shoul 


Reminds me so 


much 


ata friend behind, ‘‘as the charge of 


ne Harrow boys at Lord's last year, 


vhen they stormed the pay ilion—did you 


see it? 


and that little Harrow chap saved 
ie draw? I the 
and a bad squash some 
whe re! 


And 


say !—they'’ve broken 


there'll be 


ine 


indeed the attacking priests had 


for a 


moment borne down the Italian so 
diers who were good-naturedly cuarding 
and guiding the Pope’s ests from the 


entrance of the Piazza to the very door of 


But the little 


seemed to Lucy's eves 


the church men—as they 


recovered them 


seives in a twinkling thre themselves 
stout on the black ventry, Ke sheep 
aogs on the sheep, worried them back 
Into ne collared a few bold spirits 
nere, rormed a ne cordon there, till all 


, . . , 
is once more ihn tolerabie order and a 


dangerous pressure on the central door 
vas averted 


Meanwhile Luey was 


With the 


forward 
to the 


h irried 
ved crowd 
the 


privils rome 


tribunes, towards door on 


SaCTISLY 
the south 


Let’s catch 


ip Mrs Burgoyne said 
the young man, looking ahead with some 


Manisty’s no 


iorget 


He'll 
all about her. I 
building, and the sky 


use be 
cin to moon and 
sav! Look at the 


Isn't it stunning 


behind it! 


And they threw up a hasty glance as 


{ 
l 


Valis and 


ley sped alone at the superb 


apses and eornices of the southern side 
golden ivory or wax against the blue 
The pigeons flew in white eddies above 


their heads; the April 


playea with 


vind flushed Luey’s 
chee k and 
tilla. All 


davs of seclusion 


he r black Man 
cone After 


in the villa garden she 


qualms were her 


conscious ot 


was passionately this great 
Rome and its magic: and under her de 
mure and rather stately air her young 
Spirits danced and throbbed with plea 


sure 
** How that 


all you 


be 


said Reggie Brook 


black lace stuff does 


come women !” 


lyn, throwing a lordly and approving 
glance at her and 
they all 


his cousin Eleanor 


as 


met and paused amid the crowd 


that was concentrating itself on the sae 
risty door; and Lucey, instead of laugh 


ing at the lad’s airs, only reddened a lit 


, and found it somehow 


that a 


tle more brightly 
Ap 
this spring morning should 
though, after all, she hardly 
more inclined to fall in love with Reggie 


sweet— sweet young man 


on admire 
her; was 
Brooklyn than with Manisty’s dear collie 
puppy that had been left behind, wailing, 
at the villa. 

At the 
quietly 


actual door the young man 


himself Mrs. Bur- 
goyne, while Manisty, with an unconscious 


possessed of 


relief 
‘And you 


look of fell behind 


Miss Fost r keep closer- 
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y coat’s all at your service—it ‘I] stand 
pull Don't you be swept away—and 
| answer for Mrs. Burgoyne.” 

So on they hurried, borne along on 
e human current through passages and 
of a 


orridors, part laughing, pushing, 





itting crowd, containing all the types 
it throng the Roman streets—English 
American tourists, Irish or German 
English white and 
tall their black 
s with an evident delight in the new 
etting thus given to their fair hair and 


priests, monks 


“ rown, virls who wore 


iant skins, beside older women to 
vhom, on the contrary, the dress had 
civen a kind of unwonted repose and 
iietness of look as though for once 
dared to be themselves in it, and 

e up the struggle with the vears. 
Reggie Brooklyn maintained a lively 


itter all the time, mostly at Manisty’s 


pense. Eleanor Burgoyne first laughed 
iis sallies, then gently turned her head 
of 


irched the crowd pressing at their heels. 


1 pause the general advance and 
v's eyes followed hers, and there, far 
hind, borne along passively in a brown 
dy, losing ground slightly whenever 
The fine 
turned a little up 
1; the eyes were full of thought; he 


vas possible, was Manisty. 
lificant face was 
as at once the slave of the crowd and 
master. 

\nd across Eleanor’s expression, un 
en, there passed the slightest, subtlest 
She knew 


she alone! 


lash of tenderness and pride. 
ind understood him 

\t last the doors are passed. They are 
partitioned 

the talk 
Tu es Pe 
Reggie Brooklyn would 
have hurried them on in the general rush 

vr the tribunes. 3ut Mrs. Burgoyne 
iid a restraining hand upon him. ‘‘ No 
ve mustn't separate,” she said, gently 
And for a few minutes Mr. 
teggie in an anguish must needs see the 

»wd flow past him, and the first seats 
of Tribune D filled. 
peared, lifting his eyebrows in a frown 
ng wonder at the young man’s impa 

nee; and on they flew. 

At last! They are in the third row of 
Tribune D, close to the line by which the 
Pope must pass, and to the platform from 
vhich he will deliver the Apostolic bene 
diction. 


vast barricaded and 
already humming with 


tread of thousands—the ** 


n tne 
space, 

} 
and 


ty 


is” overhead. 


remptory. 
| 


Then Manisty ap 





= 


the ide 
alist, grumbles that they ought to have 


Reggie the unsatisfied, 
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been in the very front But Eleanor and 
Aunt Pattie are well satisfied They find 
their acquaintance all around them. It 
is a general flutter of fans and murmut 
of talk. Already people are standing on 
their seats, looking down on the rapidly 
filling church. 
thousands from the 
Atrium the 
sea of human life spreading over the il 


In press the less favored 
Piazza, through the 


door a great 


and eastern 


limitable nave behind the two lines of 
Swiss and Papal guards, in quick, never 
ending waves that bewilder and dazzle 


the eye. 

Lucy found the three hours’ wait but 
The 
of the splendid officials in their Tudor or 
Valois the 
na,” ‘* Barberini,” 


a moment. passing and repassing 


dress ; great names, *‘ Colon 


Savelli,” *‘ Borghese,” 
that sound about her, as Mrs. Burgoyne, 
who knows « verybody, at least by sight, 
laughs and chats and 
neighbor Mr Neal: 


up of processions from behind—the C 


her 
the constant welling 


points, with 


an 
ons and Monsignori in their fur and lace 
tippets, the red Cardinals with their 
suites; the entry of the Guardia Nobile, 
splendid, 
Achillean 


uniforms 


their winged 
above their Empire 
half French, half 


the costliest, 


incredible, in 
helmets 
half Greek, 
foolish 
est plaything that any court can show 


gods, half dandies 


and finally, as the time draws on, the sud 
den thrills and murmurs that run through 


the church, announcing the great mo 
ment, which still, after all, delays; these 
things chase the minutes, blot out the 


sense of time. 

Mean while, again and again, Lucy, the 
sedate, the self-controlled, cannot prevent 
herself from obeying a common impulse 


with those about her—from leaping on 
her chair, Stralning her white throat, 
her eyes. Then a handsome chamber 
lain would come by, lifting a hand in 


gentle protest, motioning to the ladies 
‘* i 
grdce 


erace, mesdames: mesdames, de 
Or angry murmurs would rise 
from those few who had not the courage 


or the agility to mount—‘' Gia! git! 


Descendez, mesdames! qu’est-cé que c’est 
done que ces manieres?” and Luey, erim 
son and abashed, would descend in haste, 
only to find a kind Irish priest behind 
her ‘* Never 
mind them! Who is ut 


excitement 


smiling at prompting her, 

Take no notice! 
And 

at his 


if not a priest? 


you’re harmin’ ?” her 


would take him word —for who 


should know, 
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And from these risky ieights she 
looked d n sometimes on Manist 
aie I ere Va emotlo 5s \ mpa 
i i I em (Ol all their 
party, he alo is obviously and hid 
é 1 ed e iong i He leant 
T il r oided arms, star 
mn at tne <¢ ing vawnin hagveting 
\ las e too l 1 sma Greek book 
rom s CK ina ung over it in a 
mood. i rp ) nce onl) when a 
i. ) hie or ciergy went Dy 
he ¢ i closely, turning aiter 
Mrs. Burg e with the em 
pl ( na Bad faces aren Lt they 
, ( hen 
Yet Luey cou see that even here in 
Lhis ist crow amid the hubbub and 
bustle, he counted, was still remem 
ered Officials came to lean and chat 
oss t rope diplomats stopped to 
greet him on the way to the august seats 
ond the Confession His manner in 


return showed no particular cordiality ; 


thought it languid, even cold She 


is struck with the difference between 
his mood of the day and that brilliant 


ind eager homage he had lavished on the 


old Cardinal in the villa garden. W hat 
aman of change and fantasy Here it 
Vas ie qu tendait la Jour Cok dis 
tant, dream ol would have thought 
him either indifferent or hostile to the 
vyhole great pageant and its meanings 


dL 


SHOW a crié 


icy see him bestir him 
animation A 
tremulous dignity 


(Oniv once ad 


am ol 


self 


white-haired priest, al 


and delicacy, stood for a moment beside 
the rope barrier, waiting for a friend 
Manisty bent over and touched him on 
the arm The old man turned The 
face was parchment, the cheeks cavern- 


But in the blue eyes there was an 


ous 
« Xq 11site 
Manist\ 


showed a peculiar, 


nnocence and yout 
His 


almost a boyish defer 


smiled at him manner 


ence ‘You join us afterwards —at 
lunch?” 
Yes, ves.”” The 


and nodded; then his friend came up and 


old priest beamed 


carried on 


rter to eleven, 


said Manisty 
watch, 


looking at his 


He sprang to his feet In an instant 


hal : occupants of Tribune D were on 
their chairs, Lucey and Eleanor among 
them \ roar came up the church—pas 
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indescribable. 


Lucy held hi 


there he is the old m 


Caught in a great shaft of sunli 


striking from south to north across 


chureh, and just touching the chapel « 


the Holy Sacrament, the 


The white f 


Pope emer’ 


igure, hig above the cro 
sways from side to side: the hand 
raised gives the benediction. Fra 


spiritual as is 


the apparition, the s 


peam refines, subtilizes spiritualizes 
Still more It hovers like a dream a 
the vast multitudes—surely no | 
man!— but thought, history, faith 
ing shape; the passion of many lhe 


revealed Up rushes the roar toward 
the ‘* Did 


Manisty to Mrs. Burgoyne, lifting a sn 


tribunes. you hear?” sa 


ing brow as a few Papalino cmes a_i 


i] Papa Re”—make themselves he 


among the rest. Eleanor’s thin 
turns to him with responsive excit 
ment. But she has seen these th 
before. Instinctively her eves wande 
perpetually to Manisty’s, taking th 
color, their meaning from his. It is n 


the spectacle itself that matters to her- 


poor Eleanor! One heart-beat, one sn 
of the man beside her, outweighs it 
And he, roused at last 


lance, watching, hawklike, every mo 


from his none 


ment of the figure and the crowd, is 
ing mentally through a certain 
his 


page 
repeating certain phrases, cor 
recting here, strengthening there 

the alien and Purita 
Lucy surrenders herself compl: 


book. 
Lucy alone- 
Lucy 
ly ) 
slightly parted lips and the flutter of 
black veil f but 
is as though her whole inner being wer 
dissolving, melting away in the flame o 
the moment. 


She betrays nothing save by 


astened on her breast: 


It is her first contact w 
decisive central things, her first taste o 


the great world play as Europe ha: 
known it and taken part in it at least 
since Charles the Great. 

Yet, as she looks, within the visible 


scene there opens another: the porch oO 
a plain shingled house, her uncle sitting 
within it, his pipe and his newspaper on 
his in the Api 

morning. She passes behind him, looks 


knee, sunning himself 
into the stiff leaf-scented parlor—at tli 
framed 
the walls, 


Declaration of Independence 01 
the 
place, the Bible on its table, the rag car 
pet before the hearth. 


fresh boughs in the fire 


She breathes the 
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itmosphere of the house; its stern inde- peared behind the Confession, behind the 


pendence and simplicities; the scorns and High Altar; and presently Lucy, craning 


the denials, the sturdy freedoms both of her neck to the right, could see dimly in 
ody and soul that it implies—conscience the farthest distance, against the apse, 
e only master—vice-master for God, in and under the chair of St. Peter, the 
iis His house of the world. And be- chair of Leo XIII., and the white shadow. 
ond—as her lids sink for an instant on motionless, erect, within it, amid a court 





e pageant before her—she hears, as it of Cardinals and diplomats. As for the 
ere, the voices of her country, so young mass that followed, it had its moments of 


d raw and strong; she feels within her beauty for the girl’s wondering or shrink 


throb of its struggling, self-assertive ing curiosity, but also its moments of 
she is conscious, too, of the ugli- weariness and disillusion. From the 
esses and meannesses that belong to latticed choir-gallery, placed against one 
th and newness, to growth and fer- of the great piers of the dome, came un 
entation. Then, in a proad timidity accompanied music—fine, pliant, expres 
one who feels herself an alien and on’ sive—like a single voice moving freely 
fferance—she hangs again upon the in- in the vast space; and at the High Altar 
mparable scene. This is St. Peter's Cardinals and Bishops crossed and re 
e is the dome of Michael Angelo crossed, knelt and rose, offered and put 
d here, advancing towards her amid off the mitre, amid wreaths of incense: 
red of the Cardinals, the clatter of long silences, a few chanted words, sus 
guards, the tossing of the flabellew tained, enfolded all the while by the 
iough looking at her alone, the two swelling tide of Gloria or Sanctus 
' and at the bell 
vhite-robed, triple-crowned Pope the whole long double line of soldiers, 


ixen fingers raised for her alone —is At last, the elevation 
She threw herself upon the sight with from the Pope’s chair at the western end 
ission, trying to penetrate and possess. to the eastern door, with a rattle of arms 
ind it baffled her, passed her by. that ran from end to end of the church, 
Some force of resistance within her cried dropped on one knee, saluted. Then, 
t to it that she was not its subject erac! and as they had dropped, they 
ither its enemy! And august, unheed- rise, the stiff white breeches and eagle 
g, the great pageant swept on Close. helmets of the Guardia Nobile. the red 
ose to her now! Down sink the crowd and yellow of the Swiss, the red and 
ipon the chairs; the heads fall like corn blue of the Papal Guards—all motion 
vefore the wind. Luey is bending too. less as before It was like the move 
ie Papal chair, borne on the shoulders ment of some gigantic toy And who 
the guards, is now but a few feet dis- or what else took any notice? Lucy 
tant Vaguely she wonders that the old looked round amazed Even the Irish 
in keeps his balance as he clings with priest behind her had scarcely bowed his 
me frail hand to the arm of the chair, head. Nobody knelt. Most people were 
ses incessantly, and blesses with the talking. Eleanor Burgoyne, indeed, had 
other. She catches the very look and covered her face with her long delicate 
ining of the eyes, the sharp long line fingers Manisty, leaning back in his 
the closed and toothless jaws. Spirit chair, looked up for an instant at the 
ind spectre; embodying the Past, bear- rattle of the soldiers, then went back 
ing the clew to the Future! sleepily to his Greek book Yet Lucy 
“Yeux de police!’ laughed Reggie felt her own heart throbbing. Through 
Brooklyn to Mrs. Burgoyne as the pro- the candelabra of the High Altar be 
‘ssion passed—‘‘ don’t you know?—that’s neath the dome she can see the moving 
hat they say.” figures of the priests, the wreaths of in 
Manisty bent forward. The flush of cense ascending. The face of the cele 
xcitement was still on his cheek, but he brant Cardinal, which had dropped out 
irew a little nod to Brooklyn, whose of sight, reappears. Since it was last 
ibe amused him. visible, according to Catholic faith, the 
Lucy drew a long breath, and the spell great act of Catholic worship has been 
was broken. accomplished—the Body and Blood are 
there—God has descended, has mingled 

Nor was it again renewed, in the same with a mortal frame. And who cares? 
iy. The Pope and his cortége disap- Lucy looks round her at the good-hu 
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mored difference cancy, Curios ol 
the grea , ide filling the —_ 
nad ner ! Sé I t rush ot pro 
l¢ 4, i azemel 
(one I ‘ n nent ho r, there 
aiirferen Irom =the reat mo 
| S Y I ¢ eaulilul The 
i oO ia empora pia form 
is been erected betwee e Confession 
i nave Y P CS i Ss vpeen pi iced 
naL ! s about to chant the Apos 
( | ed tion 
The o man $ l nm bthirts feet ol 
M | sits nearest to the barrie 
| i irdina nhoiding tue service 
‘ bh oups Of g iards, clergy, and 
officials, every detail of the Pope’s 
ore eous adress, nav, every bine or tne 
ril ed face and fleshless hands 
Liu s eves command them all The 
quavering voice rises into the sudden si 
e of St. Peter's Kifty thousand peo- 
pie is evel movement, Strain their 
ears to sten 
Ah! how weak it is Sur the ef 
fort too great for a frame so enfeebled, 
so ancient It should not have been ex 
acted—allowed. Lucy’s ears listen pain- 
fu or the inevitable break But no! 
The Pope draws a long sig! the sigh of 
weakness “Ah! poveretto SAaVS a WO 
man close to Lucy, in a transport of pity) 
then once more attempts tne chant, 
sighs avain and sings L icy Ss lace sott 
ens d glows; her eyes fill with tears 
Nothing more touching, more triumph 
unt, than this weakness and this perse 
verance Fragile, indomitable face be 
neath the Papal crown! Under the eyes 
of fifty thousand people the Pope sighs 


S weak and old, 
but 


in sighing keeps a perfect simplicity, dig 


because he 


and the burden of his office is great; 


of stoical con- 
of flineh 


sings to the end, and St. Peter’s 


courage Not a trace 


nity 
ceaiment, but 


He 


istens 1n 


aiso not a trace 
ing 


a tender hush 


Then there seems to be a moment of 
collapse. The long straight lips close as 
thouch with a snap, the upper jaw pro 


truding; the eyelids drop; the emaciated 
form sinks upon itself 

B it} 
Pope's trance passes away 
} 


praces 


is guards raise the chair, and the 
He opens his 
eves and himself for the last ef- 

rt Whiter than the gorgeous cope 
lls about him, he raises himself, 


he lifts the 


nic ta 


to the chair; skele- 
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ot 


searches the 


ton fingers his partially gloved hand 


. , 
nis iOOK crowd, 


Lucy 1@.l SOD he 


on her Knees, a in 
W hen the Pope had passed, som: 
up. 


Kdward Manisty. 


throat 


mfluence made her look she met 


the eves of They we 


instantly withdrawn, but not before tl 


min 
Line 


fiing Of amusement and triumph 


m had brought the quick red to the 


firiSs Cheek, 


And 


outpoul Ing 


outside, in the Piazza, amid 


thousands, as they were rus 


ing for their carriage, Manisty’s  strid 


overtook her. 
‘* Well, you were impressed?” he sak 
low King al her sharply 

The girl’s pride w somehow nettle 


as 
by his tone. 
Yes. but bv 

by the Pope.” she 


the old mau more th 
said, quickly. 
not,” he said, with 


[ hope 


emphasis 


‘otherwise you would have missed 

whoie point.” 
Why? Mayn't 

thetic, and touching 


No, not 
tientiy. 


one feel it was pa 


in the least,” 
W hat 


his ages 


he said, impa 


does the man himse!] 
That's all irrelevant 


What 


makes these ceremonies so tremendous l 


matter, or 
and offensive,—mere tinsel stuff! 
that there is no break between that mai 
and Peter (or Linus, if you like; it coms 
to the same thing 


that the bones, if not 
of Peter, at any rate of men who mig] 
have known Peter, are there!—mingle 


with the earth beneath his feet: that lh: 
stands there recognized by half the ci 
ilized world as Peter’s successor: that 


five hundred, a thousand years hence t 
vast probability is there will still be 
Pope in St. Peter’s to hand on the san 
traditions and make the same claims.” 
But if you don’t acknowledge the tra 
ditions or the claims, why shouldn't yo 
feel just the human interest?” 
want to take 
the vulgar, parochial the 
halfpenny interviewer’s view—why, you 


he 


‘**Oh, of course, if vou 


mere view - 


take it,” 


must said, almost with vio 
lence, shrugging his shoulders. 
Lucy’s eyes sparkled. There was al 


ways something of the overgrown, pro 
voking child in him when he wanted to 
bear down an opinion or feeling that dis 


pleased him. She would have liked to 


go on walking and wrangling with him, 
for the great ceremony had excited her 
and made it easier for her to talk. 


But 





ELE 

at 
as heard in front 

‘Joy! there is the carriage, and Reg 


las pick Edward 


we li 


ed up another. 
\unt Pattie through: look 


ves. 


And soon 


. 1 > 
= thea t m 
1m UW i Roman 


the party were driv 
V 


the © 


etorias 


rough streets a back of Apitol, 


to 


trattoria 


round the ie Palatine 
Aventine 


to 


appeared 
luneh an 


Mr 


Lucy, 


open air 
mmended Db 
Mrs 


V Brookly ms 
Bureoyne, 


Neal 


Burgoyne and 


Mi 


toget r 


and Van 


wh Lhemseive 


Mr Neal 


lLuey, after 


found s 
Mrs 


function, and 


vressions of gratitude 


and 
nt and listened 
that Mrs. Burgoyne was talking 


Amid the 


tallness 


But she 


fell 


more 


black that about 


slim she was fragil 


nore pale than ever; and it seemed to 
that her eyes were dark with a fa 
that t 
Suddenly, indeed, she bent for 


and said 


had not much to do with S 
Ss. 
in a lowered voice to Mr. 
1 have read it?” 

bent ard, with a 
free from embarrassment. 


‘Yes, I it | 


some criticisms make. 


» too forw smile 


not 


shall have 


You 


read 
Lo 


have 
won t 
mind ¢ 

She threw up her hands. 

Must you 

‘T think I must—for the good of 
book,” he said, reluctantly. 
ly I'm all wrong. 


the 
‘Very like 
I can only look at it 


is one But that’s what he 


of the publie 
vants—what you both want, isn’t it?” 
She turned her 
head away, looked out of the carriage. 
and said But her had 


drooped and dimmed all in a moment; 


assented. Then she 


no more. face 
the lines graven in it long years before 


DY 


grief and delicacy came out with 


a 
singular and sudden plainness. 

The man sitting opposite to her was of 
an aspect little than 
He had a Jong face, with a high 
forehead set in ¢rizzled hair, and a mouth 
and chin 


less distinguished 
hers. 


of peculiar refinement. The 


shortness of the chin gave a first impres 


sion of weakness, which, however, was 


soon undone by the very subtle and de 


cided lines in which, so to speak, the 


mouth, and, indeed, the face as a whole. 


that moment Mrs. Burgoyne’s voice 


take 


alter 


ANOR 


were drawn 


All 


him was that he was 


that Luey 
a U 

man versed in classical 
tut 


his 


is an old friend and or 


tv s mehe had heara ame mie 


erai times at the villa 


iat marked t ou 
Aud she 


and al 


au emphasis Ul 


from other nhames iInderstood 


Irom various sigt 


S that betore 


hina 


passing 
Manisty 


friend's coming to Rom« 


his proots Tor publication 


had taken advantage o 


LO ASK HIS ¢ 


ion on them 


brill the 
Aventine 
Aunt 
littie 


ant was April day on 
tratto 


> ; 
Pattie stood to 


How 


the hig 


terrace ol 


\s Luey 


beside 


i Lie 
ria and 
gether the 


the 


parapet looking 


out through sprays oO! banksia rose 


that were already making a white 
the 
them 


> CANOPY 


above restaurant tables, they had | 


re 
lore the 


the 


steep sides and imperial 


wonderful 


Lin 


ruins ol Palatine, the 


‘oe] 
to t 
Campagna, 


Sabine 


group of churches 


villa 


on the 


iow, covered ridges ne 


ris 


| 
l 


Hit 


melting 
the 


fused with sunny air’ 


into the and 


mountains 


ar 


away blue 


: sul 
that look down 
on the refuge ‘ 


Horace and the oratory of St. Benedict 


} ] 
With equal kindness ol 


What sharpness of wall and tree agai 
the pearly sky! 


ist 
what radiance of blossom 
in the neighboring gardens! what ruin 
every where !—yet what indomitable life 

Beneath, on a lower terrace, Manisty 
and Mr. Vanbrugh Neal were walking up 
and aown, 

‘** He's such a clever man,” 
Pattie, 


Aunt 
them 
‘* But I do hope he won't discourage Ed 
ward.” 


sighed 


as she looked down upon 


Whereupon she glanced not at Manisty 
but at who was sitting 
them, pretending to talk to Reg 
lyn, but in reality watching tl 
sation below 

Presently 


Eleanor, near 
rie Brook 


ie conver 


some other arrived 
and amongst them the tall and fine-faced 
priest who had spoken to Manisty in St. 
Peter's. Klea 
nor Burgoyne received him, made him sit 
by her, and took charge of him till Manis 
ty should appear But seemed to br 
ill at with ladies. He buried his 
hands in the sleeves of his soutane, and 


wuests 
He came in very shyly 


he 


ease 


would answer little more than yes.and no 

* There'll a great fuss about him 
soon,” whispered Aunt Pattie in Lucy’s 
ear. ‘‘I don’t quite understand, but he’ 


be 
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written a book that’s going to be con 
demned Edward says the book’s quite 
right—and vet thev’'ll be quite rghit to 
condemn him It's very puzzling 

When Manisty and Mr. Neal answered 
to the call of luncheon, Mr. Neal mounted 
the steps leading to the open-air restau 
rant with the somewhat sheepish air of 


1 1 
ne man who has aone His GULLY and IS 


inclined to feel himself a meddiler for his 


pains The luncheon itself passed with 
out gayety Manisty was either moodily 
silent, or engaged in discussions with the 
trange priest, Father Benecke, as to cer 
tain neidents connected with a South 


German university, which had lately ex 


eited Catholie opinion He scarcely 
‘ke to any of the ladies least of all to 
Sleanor Burgoyne She and Aunt Pattie 


must needs make all the greater efforts 
to carry off the festa: Aunt Pattie chat 
tered nervously, like one in dread of a 
silence, while Kleanor was merry with 
oun? Brooklyn. and courteous to the 
other guests whom Manisty had invited 

a distinguished French journalist, for in 
stance, an English member of Parliament 
and his daughter, and an Italian senator 
ith an English wife 


Nevertheless when the party vas brea 


‘ 


Ing up Regwie who had thrown her oc 
easional glances of disquiet approached 
Lucy Foster and said to her in a low 


voice, twirling an angry mustache— 
‘Mrs. Burgoyne is worn out. Can't 
you look after her?” 
Luey, a little seared bv so much re- 


Sry 


ms bility did her best She dissuaded 
\unt Pattie from dragging Mrs. Burgoyne 
through an afternoon of visits. She se 
cured an early train for the return to 
Marinata, and so earned a special and ap 
proving smile from Mr. Reggie, when at 
last he had settled the three ladies safely 
in their carriage, and was raising his hat 
to them on the platform. Manisty and 
Mr. Neal were to follow by a later train 
No sooner were they speeding through 
the Campagna than Eleanor sank back in 


her corner with a long involuntary sigh. 


My dear—vyou are very tired!” ex 
claimed Miss Manisty 
“No” 
Mrs. Burgoyne took off the hat which 
} id by now re placed the bl ick veil of the 
morning, and closed her eves Her at 


titude by its sad unresistingness appealed 
to Luevy as it had done once before And 


it was borne in upon her that what she 


saw was not mere physical fatigue, but a 
deep discouragement of mind and heart 
As to the true sources of it, Lucey could 
only guess. She guessed, at any rate, that 
they were somehow connected with M: 
Manisty and his book; and she was in 
dignant again she hardiy knew why 
The situation suggested to her a great de 
votion ill repaid, a friendship of which 
the strong tyrannous man took advan 
tage Why should he behave as though 
all that happened ill with regard to his 
book was somehow Mrs. Burgoyne’s fault 
Claim all her time and strength—over 
strain and overwork her—and then make 
her tacitly responsible if anything went 
amiss! It was like the petulant selfish 
ness of hischaracter. Miss Manisty ought 


t 


to interfere! 

Dre ary days followed at the villa. 

it appeared that Mr. Vanbrugh Nea 
had indeed raised certain critical objec 
tions to the argument of one whole se« 
tion of the book, and that Manisty had 
been unable to resist them The two 
men would walk up and down the ilex 
avenues of the garden for hours together, 
Mr. Neal gentle, conciliating, but immov 
able, Manisty violent and excited, but al 
ways submitting in the end. He would 
defend his point of view with obstinacy 
vith offensiveness even, for an afternoon 
and then give way with absolute sudden 


some astonish 
ment that beneath his outward egotism 


ness. Lucy learnt witl 


he was really amazingly dependent on 
the opinions of two or three people, of 
whom Mr. Neal seemed to be one. This 
dependence turned out, indeed, to be even 
excessive. He would make a hard fight 
for his own way, but in the end he was 
determined that what he wrote should 
please his friends, and please a certain 
public At bottom he was a rhetorician 
writing for this public —the slave of 
praise, and eager for fame, which made 
his complete indifference as to what peo 
ple thought of his actions all the more 
remarkable. He lived to please himself 
he wrote to be read; and he had found 
reason to trust the instinet of certain 
friends in this respect, Vanbrugh Neal 
among them. 


To do him justice, indeed, along with 
his dependence on Vanbrugh Neal’s opin 
ion, there seemed to go a rather winning 
dependence on his affection. Mr. Neal 
was apparently a devout Anglican, of a 














very scrupulous personal piety. He 
agreed generally with the thesis of Man 
sty’s book; but there was between them 
all the difference that exists between a 
in to whom religious matters are of in 
nate personal Importance, and the man 
merely uses them as counters 1n an 


oan Manisty, for instance, wished 


make of Catholicism and of Anglean- 
n the great police forces of the world. 
were to provide for ‘* social solidar- 
iS Iavorite phrase; they were to 
larantee law and order, and to malin 
1 the ethical ideal among nations that 
lization itself was fast barbarizing 
On this theme he would harangue in 
ninabl y—eloquent or sarcastic—intox 
ited with his own phrases and facilities; 
ile Vanbrugh Neal, with his gray hair 
re charming pale blue eyes, would sit 
ir, tall and spare, a little stiff in spite 
his urbanity, and always ready to shat 
un exuberance or an insincerity with 
me quick double edged word that would 
nake Manisty redden and stammer; show- 
o, too, very often by his evident shrink 
ng, by certain impregnable reserves, ot 
the banter that hid a feeling too keen 
show itself, how great is the gulf be 


een a literary and a practical Christian 


But the two friends loved each other: 
iat came out. Vanbrugh Neal also had 
s weaknesses—the weaknesses of a man 
o has lived much alone and found 
nself driven to an old-maidish care of 
health and nerves, if a delicate physique 
is to do its work. He had fads, and 
s fads were often unexpected and dis 
oncerting. One day he would not walk; 
nother day he would not eat; driving 
s out of the question, and the sun 
must be avoided like the plague. Then 
igain it was the turn of exercise, cold 
vaths, and hearty fare. It was all done 
ith a grace that made his whims more 
agreeable than other men’s sense. But 
one might have supposed that such claims 
mn a friend’s part would have annoyed 
t man of Manisty’s moods. Not at all. 
He was patience and good temper itself 
on these oeceasions 
Isn't he bon enfant?” Mr. Neal said 
once to Mrs. Burgoyne in Lucy’s pres 
ence, with a sudden accent of affection 
and emotion, on some oceasion when 
Manisty had borne the upsetting of some 
plan for the afternoon with a quite re- 
markable patience. 





ELEANOR 


He has learnt how to spoil you 
said Eleanor, with a fluttering sn un 
an immediate change of subject L 
looking up, felt a little pang 

For noLuing could be more cut 
than the change in Manisty’s ma 


towards the most constant of compat 


and secretaries He had given up al 
contnuous work at his DOOK ne laiked 
now of indefinite postponement; and 

seemed as if with the change of plan 


Mrs. Burgoyne had dropped out of the 
matter altogether. He scarcely consult 
ed her, indeed; he consulted Mr. Nea 
Mr Neal otten, moved DY a secret Chiy 


airy WOUIG JIHSISL UPON bringing her 


to their counsels Manisty immediately 
becam«< unmanageabie, sient, and em 
barrassed And how characteristic and 
significant was that embarrassment « 


his! It was as though he had a grie 
ance against ner, which, howevei hie 
could neither formulate for himself noi 
express to her. 

On the other hand, perhaps inevitably, 


he began to take much more notice of 


Lucy Foster, and to find talking with her 
an escape. He presently found it amus 
ing to‘'draw” her, and subjects present 
ed themselves in plenty. She was now 
much less shy, and her secret disapproval 
gave her tongue. His challenges and 
her replies became a feature of the day 
Miss Manisty and Mr. Neal began to listen 
with half-checked smiles, to relish the 
girl’s crisp frankness, and the quick sense 
of fun that dared to show itself, now that 
she was more at home 
And how improved she is! That's 
like all the Americans—they’re so adapt- 
able,” Miss Manisty would think, as she 
watched her nephew‘in the evenings 
teasing, sparring, or arguing with Lucy 
F’oster—she so adorably young and fresh, 
the new and graceful lines of the coiffurs 
that Eleanor liad foreed upon her de 
fining the clear oval of the face and 
framing the large eyes and pure brow. 
Her hands, perhaps, would be lightly, 
clasped on her white lap, their long 
fingers playing with some flower she had 
taken from her belt. The lines of the 
girlish figure would be full of dignity 
and strength. She might have been ber 
self the voung America, arguing, probing, 
deciding for herself—refusing to be over 
awed or brow beaten by the old E irope 
Eleanor meanwhile was unfailingly gra 
cious both to Lucy and the others, though 
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perhaps the grace had in it sometimes a 
note of distance, of that delicate hauteur 
vhich every woman of the world has at 
command She wave as much attention as 
ever—more than ever—to the fashioning 
of Luey’s dresses The girl was constant 
i pricked with compunction and shame 
on thes ibject Who was she that Mrs 
Bu wovne, so elecant and distinguished 
a person, should waste so much time and 
thought upon her But sometimes she 


could not help seeing that Mrs. Burgoyne 


is glad of the occupation Her days 
had been full to the brim they were 
now empty. She said nothing: she took 


p the new books: she talked to and in 


S ed the maids; but Luey divined a 
eC) sutfering 

One evening, about a week after Mr 
Neal's arrival at the villa, Manisty was 
more depressed than usual. He had been 
making some allempts to rearrange his 
DOOK vyhich had not pleased him In 
talkine about them to Vanbrugh Neal in 
the salon after dinner he broke out into 


some expression of disgust as to the waste 
of time involved in some of his work of 
the winter The two friends were in a 
corner of the vast room, and Manisty 
spoke in an undertone But his voice 
had the carrying and penetrating power 
OF his pe rsonality 

Presently Eleanor Burgoyne rose, and 
ly approached Miss Manisty Dear 
Aunt Pattie, don’t move,” she said, bend 
ing over her, ‘“‘I am tired, and will go 
to bed 

Manistv, who had turned at her move 
ment, sprang up and came to he 


‘Eleanor! did we walk you too far this 
afternoon?” 

She smiled, but hardly replied He 
busied himself with gathering up her 
possessions, and lit her candle at the side 
table 

As she passed by him to the door he 
looked at her furtively for a moment, 

inging his head Then he pressed her 


hand, and said, so that only she could 


hear 
I should have kept my regrets to 
mvself ) 
She shook her head, with faint mock 
e) 
[It would be the first time 
Her hand dropped from his, and she 
passed out of sight Manisty walked 
ba s seat discomfited He could 
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not defend himself against the charges of 
secret tyranny and abominable ill-humor 
that his conscience was pricking him with 
He was sorry; he would have liked to 
tell her so. And yet somehow her very 
sweetness, her delicate uncomplaining 
ness, seemed only to develop his own small 


egotisms and puguacities. 


That night—a night of rain and sciroe 
co—Eleanor wrote in her journal 

‘Will he ever finish the book Very 
possibly it has been all a mistake. Yet 
when he began it he was in the depths 
Whatever happens, it has been his salva 
tion 

‘Yes, he will finish it, I think He 
cannot forego the effect he is almost sure 
it will produce. But he will finish it 
with impatience and disgust; he is out 
of love with it and all its associations 
All that he was talking of to-night rep 
resents what I had most share in, the 
chapters which brought us most closely 
together How happy we were ove 
them! And now how different! 

‘It is curious, the animation with 
which he has begun to talk to Luey 
Foster. How little she knows what it 
means to be talked to by him—to receive 
courtesies from him! How many women 
would like to be in her place! Yet now 
she is not shy; she has no alarms: sh 
treats him like an equal. If it were not 
ridiculous, one could be angry. 

She dislikes and criticises him, and 
he can have no possible uncerstanding 
of or sympathy with her. But she is a 
way out of embarrassment. How fas 
tidious and proud he is with women! 
Malicious too, and wilful. Often I have 
wished him more generous, more kind 

‘*....In three weeks the anniversary 
will be here—the ninth. Why am I still 
alive? How often have I asked myself 
that! Where is my place? Who needs 
me? My babe, if he still exists, is alone 
there. And [ still here. If I had only 
had the courage to rejoin him! The doc 
tors deceived me. They made me think 
it could not be long. And now I am 
better—much better. If I were happy, I 
should be quite well 

‘‘ How weary seems this Italian spring 

the restlessness of this eternal wind 
the hot clouds that roll up from the Cam 
pagna! ‘Que vivre est difficile, 6 mon 
coeur fatigué!’” 


[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 




















GERMANY’S 


evidently satisfied himself that the Phil 
further trouble, 
ior ne the transport 
Pekin, and kindly offered to take 
with him as far as our ways ran togeth 
el Of the 
with delight, for in war-time 


ippines would give 


no 


was leaving 


on 
me 
course I seized opportunity 
transport is 
precarious, and passenger service between 
Manila and the mainland of China bore 

tle relation to advertised time-tables 
At Hong-kong our ways separated, Gen 
Merritt goine to Paris by wavy of 
Suez, whilst I caught a P. and O. steamer 


Vonien 


era 


took me on my way as far as 


Shanghai, at the mouth of the Yang-tse 
= kiang I had been warned that there 
vas no regular communication between 
Kiao-chau and the outer world, but I 


li isted that cood fortune would provide 


me with some kind of a 


5 going in that direction [ could sleep in 


Vor. ¢ No. 598 —67 








FIRST COLONY 


tramp coaster 


TSIN-TAO VILLAGE, CAPITAL OF KIAO-CHAlI 


IN CHINA 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW 
A r of “‘ The ¢ in Struggle f White Man’s Africa,’ 
[ the end of August, 1898, I left Ma- my canoe on deck, and therefore did not 
nila for the purpose of visiting worry on the score of passenger space. 
Kiao-chau. General Merritt had At Shanghai I slipped Caribbee down the 


gangway with the aid of a brown-skinned 
EKast-Indian quartermaster, and paddled 
out amongst the junks to learn what I 
could about transport to Kiao-chau It 
was more than twenty years since I had 
first floated on the muddy waters of the 
Yang-tse, or rather its tributary, Woo- 
sung, and it was indeed striking to see the 
tallsmoke-stacks of factories where a short 
while ago stood nothing more mechani 
cal than Chinese wheelbarrows. To-day 
trains are Shanghai to 


W oo-sune, 


1876, rioters, instigated by 


from 
miles 


running 
eighteen whereas in 
the officials, 
had destroyed the newly built rail vay, 
and white people had almost reconciled 
t] that ¢ 


themselves to the belief hinese re- 


ligious sentiment would 


never tolerate 
another effort of this kind 
But more astounding to me than loco- 


motives or factory chimneys in the val 
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PALACE OF THE GERMAN GOVERNOR, WHERE PRINCE HENRY RESIDED 


lev of the Yang-tse was the sight of the 
ars and Stripes floating over a paddle 
steamer moored at both ends I knew 
this could not be a merchant vessel, for 
our navigation laws’ had effectually 
driven the American flag from the high 
seas: but it seemed almost equally reck 
less to anticipate finding paddle-boxes on 
an American man-of-war at this date I 
had made the acquaintance of the old 
Powhatan at Yokohama in 1876, and 
fondly imagined her to be the last of the 
side vheelers Here, however, was the 
gallant old Monocacy, built when you 
and I vere babies and so far as her 
commander is coneerned, as good a ship 
as the day she was launched We were 
apparently the only two American ships 
in port, each a bit of a nautical freak. 
Fortunately I found friends on board, 
and spent a pleasant hour in the ward 
room, receiving from her gallant officers 
the assurance that the Monocacy should 


have been in Manila piling up more 


giory for the American navy The loy- 
ait of her officers to this old tub was 
beautiful to note Commander Faren 


holt almost wept while telling me how 
much the Monocacy might have done 
had he been allowed to paddle her about 
the Philippines. Of course I agreed with 

m. for had I not formed one of the 

izy Gussy expedition to Cuba in May, 
ind had not that rickety old paddler si 
enced two Span sh batteries and put to 


several regiments of infantry? 


In aiscovertll 


ie merits of the 


missed getting to 


Vonocacy Lnearl 


Kiao-chau: DuUuL at 
1 

length I heard that 

there Was a coast 


ing steamer of 600 
tons, with a Blue 
Peter up, loaded 
for Kiao-chau. She 
was named Matil 
da, commanded by 
a Dane, and char 
tered or subsidized 
by the imperial 
German govern 
ment to touch at 
this German col 
ony on her trips 
between Shanghai 
and Tien-tsin. 

So off I paddled 
along the water-front, and at length 
rested from my labor opposite a steam- 
er whose appearance would have damp 
ed a less optimistic nature. From the 
wharf side Chinese coolies were bring 
ing cargo aboard, while at the same 
time carpenters and painters were at 
work making alterations whose purpose 
I could not at the moment learn. On 
the side away from the wharf were three 
junks about whose decks danced a large 
number of black imps; from their midst 
arose an immense cloud of coal dust. 
This meant that the Matilda was taking 
in eargo, filling her coal-bunkers. and 
building passenger accommodation all at 
once. She was to sail that day, however, 
and it was for me to make up my mind 
at once whether to fight my way up 
through the coolies and coal dust with 
Caribbee or give up Kiao-chau. I felt as 
many of us must feel when first invited 
to take a Carlsbad mud bath. But it is 
only the first step that is difficult. Once 
I had pulled Caribbee up on to the coal 
junk and thence over the rail of the 
Vatilda, | was so grimy as to feel my 


self amongst fellow-craftsmen, and I soon 
had the canoe snugly lashed against a 
spare boom on the top of the after-house, 
before the busy mate, or even the cap- 
tain, knew what I was about. 


Sure enough, we did get off that night, 


but as we moved down the Woo-sung the 
Matilda looked like a vessel on board of 
which there might have been an explo 


= 
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! t 1 Cargo i ib l oraers | began to t ’ Q 
s if weage « e es ) lend | ano vp el ( 0 
Qo S red » Live ore pa ot Lie ep ) ina nes hh com 
ea stern the carpe ers ad sio Ith Passing At lengt i 
i ) ( mh Lie nldst oO eemed set ra iours oObabl 
! is the coal not vet all sto minutes), the captain mad s eu 
) 1a { rica COU po ( Lie selzed yea = « i i 
l ne We saile i i\ l SO TMe« hag ct t specimens ot Seca 
ba Vv rn pOard il bne cargo il ha ilk expletive my SILO i \ 
is offered, and once out at sea, the good My other fellow passengers were Ge} 
Vatilda rolled from side to side as on] mans, all visiting Kiao-chau for the first 
rl ieh, top-heavy coasters can do Lime, and all ce mvsell, Tuli Of specu 
is Ve hot. and the one port ot lative talk,as we bumped ind rolled and 
eavin Vas verv small, entering over pitched and creaked aiong ip the Ye i 
ipper berth So L left the door open Sea to where Germany had planted her 
soon fe asleep, lulled by the creak first war-flag on Chinese soil 
gy Of the cargo and the soft splas ne The approach to Kiao-chau from the 
Vaves | Vas awakened \ ra sea offers pleasing views (ne or tLWo 
xe the suction oO a defective rocky islets cuide the navigator, and be 
np, accompanied by scratching against hind the new German colony rises a su 
side of my bunk fo my surprise, I 


out the form of a black bear stand 
on his hind legs, and apparently sniff 
ne with a desire of nearer acquaint 

His little eves seemed uncommonly 
right and I could see his teeth and 
ower lip Much as I was complimented 
ry his preference for me as against oth 


of the ship’s company, I felt about 


r some means of getting rid of him 
So IL surprised him with a bliff full in the 
ice from my litthe German pillow, which 
nocked him over backwards and set 
m to rolling amidst my small baggage 
He was not discouraged, however, but 
vecame attracted by the odor of my eam 


1, al which he did considerable sniffing 
Then he tribbled it about the floor in a 


ianner that would have made me very 
eerful could I have known that he 
vald be satisfied for the rest of the night 

i this mnocent recreation, From 

sound, I discovered that he was drag 
a heavy chain about with him 
id so I econeluded that he had broken 
iway from where he had been tied up 
He might have been a part of the eargo 
ended for some zoological collection 
ie might have belonged to the ship as 
itch-dog—in any event, the problem I 
sired most rapidly to solve was oN 


iv lis interest in me was animated 


curiosity alone 


ere were no bells. and I could not 





9 it the door without the bear’s per 
ssion, so I shouted for the Chinese 
ov, or steward. Pretty soon a Chin: 

nin appeared, but when he saw tlie bean GERMAN SAILOR GUARDING PRISONERS, KIA 

he turned and bolted without waiting for CHAL 
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ces en ¢ 
| t t t ‘ 
i il e i i il I l 0 t 
Yang ( KAO - iu Ss thie 
! f i f common 
I I f ¢ n-tao 
i ) V 1a iu es eyond 
(3 , ou ‘ miles 

sha va Phe 
(; eh id broug t 
‘ > C Cus mchora Lhatll 

i ¢ i is + tle thie 
‘a ’ l tlag | rece ed 

i ¢ | ‘ ere at ones 
thi ofl i ith e German 

1 | i no l Ca ya ¢ i Sé 

! ) i eia-vll S aa eel 

mount » protect against a raid sin 
tao it : ievregation Of mu¢ its 
bie isu ( bit \ ioe hich 

i tra de he ¢ e people 

' egg or SO ' ev fee 
‘ es ‘ Cceu ne I I eaith 

| con ( Ous DULIGINYG is Lhe 

il Sp i COLSLrUC ed ot 

ma ebpou nade ! Grermany hich dia 
( i S Lie su muul otlered seant 
‘ st 1 \ eallie lhe seven 

(4 " ints ho ad cote Ip in 
the Matilda looked somewhat disecout 
ged I prospect of making this then 
home even one tl olt but they rave 
iv and patriotically persisted in their put 
pose of ome ashore wd asSISting in i\ 
Ine the foundation stone of German em 
pire in > na These German gventiemen 
ere wood specimens OF merecantiie enter 
yPISE hey represented important in 
dust il and financial organizations, and 


bore names second to none in Hamburg 


and erin Hong-kong, Shanghai, and 
Yokoha i The German government 
had on September 2 proclaimed the ne 

( nese colony a free port, and had ealled 


upon Germans to show thelr lova tv bv 


i ew to e industrial development 


The Germans 1 4 ina and J ipan ve 
sponde arn ) suppeal, o1 athe 
ittempted to do so Several of the most 

! ortal (rerun merchants € eSS d 

eir desire to atlenad r stsaleo ind 
ma entured to 1ruiquire of the roper au 
tho es What, ll an icil es nig ) 
t emi in the i ol getting ood 
ind ioagineg It is Know! il Shanehal 


I it there was at Kiao-chaua Parrison ot 


about 1500 men, that many Chinese had 
eel GIspossessed to make room tor @ 

¢ ment needs, but on the subject of ho 
tels rumors were sad coutlietin Phi 
request of these gentiemel appe irved to 


me quite natural, and I was consequent] 


surprised to learn that the Governor had 
regarded it as something quite extraord 
nary, if not impertinent rhis may per 
haps explain why so fe German me 
( ints were at Vsin-tao in the autumn 


There were ve ry few sampans or native 
boats about, and our captain complained 
bitterly of his diffic ity in loading and 
inloading at this port We had on y 


three hundred tons of cargo to discharge 


and the weather was not bad, at least 1 


would not have been bad in a rood a 

chorage, but in this place it took three 
days to get these three hundred tons of 
cargo out of the ship although there was 
only one other merchant vessel unloading 
at the same time; indeed, if we exclude 
men-of-war and a coal-hulk, the Matilda 
and an American schooner were the only 


vessels In port both of them either sub 
sidized by government or loaded for POV 
ernment account, 

Fortunate it was for me that I had 
brought along my little Caribbee, which 
had served me well under similar diffi 
culties in the Phil ppines So while my 
rellow-passengers were cursing the loeal 
boatmen, L had s pped over the counter 
and was paddling ashore without further 
troubie 

The publie landing piace Was on a 
muddy and stony beach, where sampans 
bumped upand down at the slightest prov 
ocatlion There as no warehouse near 
at hand for the stor ive of cargo, and no 


f 


means of lifting heavy weights, save by 





multiplying coolies Nowhere in China 
had L observed so much obvious pov erty 
amongst coolies and boatmen, and per 
haps this lends color to an opinion I sub 


sequently heard frequently expressed 


amongst German officials, that Kiao-chau 


























THE MAIN 


STREET OF TSIN-TAO 


possessed the laziest and stupidest Chi ous 
Thev were at any rate singularly 
onest, for I left Caribbee 


nights 


experiment 
nese 


on the Thames 
Hudson 


or the 
on the 
without askin: 
, and not only 
no part of 
This would 


beach 
‘or three 


any one 
to guard her 
stolen, b it 


il’t d 


Climbing up the beach and over a pa 
apet of mud, I entered the main street of 
was she not the village, the first 
her outfit 


vas in- the 
have 


house of which 
wen a dang 


pore 
name of ** Hotel in German char 
‘r- acters This proved to be the swell inn 











} ( (x I Q is ound é 
( L « ) Oo ‘ or} e geod 
( C Oo e piace » alse questions 
s ‘ L con e¢ Lii¢ oO adoo. ~ 
C ( ! ciosed ¢ he to repairs It S ho 
( t ext ¢ that | dis ered the ¢ 
r i ( le¢ ( ced 8) i Ol \ of] 
¢ ( oe ore ce . l ll orn ere 0 ed to 1 Oo é 
t door f ( ns nd othe 
| 1 . r Ol te trash ere ¢ ected to o 
‘ in ‘ db Sel 5’ ¢ ice 
un ‘ itura nes lhis Howe ! nm omy ipp enorance | 
O oO Dou! é 1 ( lattered at the Governor re 
Vatilda ce ed me at all He did more by pre 
‘ ‘ Owe so | ‘ ne n to his vet ugreeable fe 
‘ It ( QO ( ore ip a ho offered me a « ip ot tea e bot 
( ivges e of Be Lin han entertained me vy a recital on Kia 
re is the Poststrasse W < wu sy issitude 
trasst Kriedrichstrasse nd all The Governor appeared to have been 
‘ rasses ibelled by author suffering from both dysentery and fev 
ic thie vious purpose of ringing ever since the foundation of the colon 
‘ inges Oo the Hohenzollern nomen He was a good type of the hard vorkineg 
iture The names, even when ritten conscientious, and somewhat irritable 
itin text, are not easy for a China Prussian official Although a eaptain in 
in to master, but when German-Gothie the navy, he had the spirit of Frederick 
iracters are employed, these pati the Great in his love of regulating details 
‘ umes lose much of their effec not \t one moment he spread out before 
m the Chinaman ut upon me visions of in pe rial Germany ec] ps 
on-Teutons as we Here and there ing in Kiaoechau all that England had 
net elaborate police notices and warn built up in Hong-kong and Singapore 
0 i (rothie text, with no Chi Dut in the very next sentence he would 
ese | g transiation \ German show that his mind was troubled by rea 
ficial told me that the Chinese all knew son of a complaint against a Chinese 
little German, and grounded his state cook who had washed the dinner plates 
ent on the wt that a German schoo In a Dal Lub To his mind all officia 
Chinese id been officially sanction acts were of equal importance, and he 
d The ceonnection between the two wasted reams of government paper ove 
is not quite clear to me, so I made a trifles vhich one word spoken on thie 
ind of su shops as were kept by spot might have settled Everythit 
linamen. ane ried them in both Eng official was to him sacred, and nothing 
- il (yermay I found the pidgin in his eyes appeared more monstrous 
English current here, as in every other than that mere civilians should dare to 
\ ort of China, but as for the Gen take up his time with anything not con 
nan, | found no Chinaman who got be nected with barracks or uniforms Yet 
nid Ya-va he was a charming man, earnestly striv 
The German garrison made up pretty Ing to do his duty, and sacrificing his 
ri thre ole of the ‘ te po} ilation health in the cause of colonization. It 
1 oO sA~t t re re about 1500 as sad to see him discouraging colonial 
orms as against hal 1 dozen mel enterprise in the territory under his yu 
> mix ottic iis to 1500) colonists risd etion 
raid ive bee ttle The agent for one of the largest con 
ve yrought meto the Yamen, or cerns in Germany refused to return to 
] " sidence of the Gove oO | Kiao-chau me rely because of the effect 
it i mprone the r« tao ith prod iced on him by the Governor Yet 
‘ t© ¢ r Oo mad send r mv ca d as | said berore, to one vho. like myse 
) s Excelleney But | s stopped by had no favors to ask, he was the embod 
e Grerma sent o politely pointed iment of official courtesy He told me 
aq toid me that tlie as a magnihcent jol e, that these met 
































A WHEELBARROW CARAVAN 


chants had had the impudence to think 
that he was going to find them lodging 
or put up tents for them in ease they 
came to the sale of lands The ( rovernor 
vughed heartily over this, but it made 
me feel sad on his account 

I was shown over the different rooms 

the Yamen—a painful tour. The walls 
and ceilings were sealing away by rea 
sol of the dampness, and the handsome 
furniture brought with them from Ger 
many had largely warped and fallen 
apart for the same reason. Green mould 
furnished the preva ling eolor I have 
been in few cellars so wholly unfitted for 
human habitation as the official residence 
of the first German Governor of Kiao 
chau, The Governor's wife showed me 


where the water had leaked through the 


ARRIVING AT KIAO-CHAL 


roof, and told me graphically of her 
struggles to prevent a flood They were 
a brave couple, battling nobly against 
most discouraging conditions of life 
the stuff of which official martyrs are 
made, if not suecessful colonists 

In my walks and talks about the 
place I could readily understand the 
prevalence of dysentery and fever. The 
troops were, for the most part, lodged in 
the mud huts evacuated by the Chinese 
and the water supply was one which 
Chinese only can use and survive We 
owe nearly every scientific advance in 
hy viene to the labor of German profes 
sors, but in Tsin-tao was little evidence 
of a capacity to apply the great truths 
evolved in scientific aboratories 


S ibseq ientiv I soucht every opportu 





SPORT AND 


nity of chatting with the German = sol 


diers, and on one subject all seemed 


agreed, namely, that pretty much 


suffered 


never saw 


every 


white man had from fever and 


dysentery I such excellent 


] 


material fora new country as these sol 


diers, but if anv one of them was de 


, ] cot unl : 
remaining aS coionis ynen his 


sirous Oo 


term of military service should have ex 


did not sneceed in hearing of 
vers bridges 


him They were bu ld na sé 


und substantial European barracks; they 
vere superintending native carpenters 
and iron-workers Every enlisted man 
was equipping himself not only as a me 


but as a superin- 


The 


} . 
chanic of some sort, 
tencdent 


nto the areain aiscour 


RECREATION AT 





TSIN-TAO 


agement of these splendid young soldiers 
may have been due to the fact that their 
work in the Far East had become that of 
day-laborers on a salary of fifty pfennigs 
or twelve and a half cents a day, where- 
as in Shanghai or Hong-kong they might 
have times that amount, 
and not been required to expend so much 


earned many 


of their energy in saluting officers. 

There was of course great demand for 
kind 
government and not the law of supply 
the 
only the most incompetent coolies came 
The best 


in Chee-foo or Shanghai 


labor of all in Tsin-tao, but as the 


and demand reculated wages paid 


to this labor-market remained 
while those who 
first to Wei-hai 


sought a new field went 
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wader inl opm ane 


‘ Though the half-dozen merchants niala German official can rise superior to 
the place would gladly have paid ten sordid questions Of commerce that, while } 
nes What the rovernument! paid the sol Kiao-chau can do without trade, it can 
ers for some assistance in getting not afford to be without a monument glo 
yuused, they could not get their work rifving Lhe military Character of its occu 
ne for love or money One of my pation 
ends ho represented the largest elee That night I had the honor of dining 
ica concern In the wor ad | found Vith Will) the otficers ol Lhe stati at tive I Hess 
pot of paint smearing his door and win White soldier-servants waited on e la 
) shutters; another conspicuous met bie, while the kitchen Was in Chinese 
int 1 found kno« King a tabie tovethel hands Dut a proposition Was on root to 
of some empty packing-cases and reverse this, because, In their minds, the 


s after nearly a year of German Chinamen did not sufficiently appreciate 


ipation, in a province described by German taste in the kitchen The tirst 


highest German authorityv as peopled course consisted of broad flat pancakes 











st abundantly with the best workmen made of scraped raw potatoes and fried in 


China.* The captain of the Matilda lard. These were eaten with plum jam. 
ld not get ecoolies to unload his boat, Thenext course brought us balls of mineed 
d though his cargo was almost exclu- meat, likewise fried in lard, with which 
vely for government account, and two came string-beans This was followed by 
vhters and a steam-launch lay idle at bread and cheese, the whole accompanied : 


nehor, the Governor refused him all bv a liberal supply ol excellent Rhine 


licial assistanee for two day Ss. wine 
\s I strolled along to an elevated point The mess had none of the usual signs 
< of the settlement, now called Mount of a military club, excepting the long 
iedrichs, or Diedrichsberg, | counted table and the soldier-servants It was a 
out one hundred coolies dragging stone wretched Chinese house of mud bricks, 


ieelbarrows up a path so steep and whose very walls suggested undesirable 


licult that: five coolies were at times re microbes. Subsequently I dined with 
red fora single load. A perspiring cor- another military man, as well as with 
oral of marines, beside whom Isat down, the hospitable Governor, and from all I 
ime that they were building a grand found pitiful plaint of the scarcity of 
mument to Admiral Diedrichs, ** The servants Even his Excellency, who of 
onqueror of Kiao-chau.’ Krom time fered as high as twenty Mexican dollars 
oO time some obstacle would occur in the ten dollars gold) a month, said that coo 


n of wheelbarrows, and my corporal lies who came from Shanghai and Chee 


end would apostrophize his Chinese foo almost invariably left at the end of 


orkmen collectively as *‘Sechweinlhund,” the month, preferring lower wages in a 


something similar, and emphasize the place more congenial to them My Ger- 


wk by adding a whack here and man friends made no concealment of 


iere With his bayonet-scabbard their disappointment—first, at the high 

The Diedrichs monument will remain wages they were forced to pay for do 
is a monument to German enthusiasm mestic servants; and secondly, that these 
ind Chinese labor On it should be servants insisted on talking only pidgin 


ecorded the facet that the soldiers who English, so that, instead of the natives 
superintended its construction earned learning German, it was the conqueror 
elve and one-half cents a day, while who had to learn the native jargon in 

e Shan-tunge coolies who carried the order to make himself understood This 
stone earned seven and one-half cents a_ state of things is the more striking when 
vold)—both wages being fixed bythe recalling that Wei-hai-wei at this time 
Governor. Such an inscription would had been only four months in English 
prove to the world that in matters colo hands, and was, so far as these questions 
are concerned, moving aiongs as smoothly 


Thus in Shan-tung we have a country witl 

lance of cheap and intelligent human la The United States Bureau of Statistics, in its 
country whose inhabitants are considered summary for March, 1899, gives the following as 
est, the most thorough, and possessing the thie jormal wages ot ( iese servants n foreign 
ost charactet Under proper tre utment, they a households : Accomplished butlers, $6 to $12 per 
ost reliable workmen in China.” See Baron month; cooks, $8 to $14 per month; coolies, $5 to 
Ferdinand von Richthofen. Shan-tung and Niao &7 per month. These sums must be divided by 

p. 304. Ed. 1898 two to get the rate in American gold dollars 
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i could be desired, and less than 150 
mile the crow flies 
\t [ ind 1 doz natives 
( thie r ~ ere clea ( ere 
oO Opel ind ¢ sé wma tH 
’ iffered co ) n 
t sO Tee \ good 
I e( tia \ non-comn ssioned 
f} ug the risoners out, and | 
( iLted tht nm aS we strolled togethel 
ao Line Dp rile wWaing-piace vhere 
lie i ibout to give them a wash in the 
sa ile? Some of the prisoners had a 
Icke ) some were bare to the vaist 
\ " Se preeches, but not all had 
‘ Dressed as I was seasonably Lhe 
i l evening air W is decide iy Chiily 
I il) is low and there Was a fresh 
»wing from the Yellow Sea My 
j ! end had a well-seasoned stick in 
unt i drove his prisoners into the 
iter much as t iough he were ariving a 
( il ng mules In strong 
Creru hie Lo them what he wished 
‘ ind as the inderstood not a word 
© ba rnoruare iié ised the stick DV Way 
o pple en They were « ined by 
ret i i alked ith dithieulty 
rie ( int ol the wale petween 
! nal ind Kiao-chau is so untrust 
) Vv I il ¢ ehh OUP SUDSK Zea (Grerman 
mia eae Ost skippel iS an old 
| a ! ma iwout}l Lhe Ye OV Sea 
t prudent to vo a hundred miles 
out | s course ratner t in te oO { 
There in island at the entrance of the 
pa ol meh t is proposed to erect a 
eht-house and maintain a signal-station, 
but intil that 18 daone and thie loca 
r il corrected, the iproach to the an 
r ( i it I's tao remain inh as 
aat us a condition as is that to Dela 
roa B \eco yr to the hignest (yer 
man a orit this port 1S rivallin il 
not « oe, Hon ong: but on the or 
cas 1 Oo nv visit October 1, 18S, it 
is abou is Dad ylace tor s pping as 
is rcould wish to stee clear ot The 
Croverno old me that it would cost at 
le " SU) UUU Marks before ShHIpS could 
discharge cargo in comfort here, and as 


one has been moved with this 


object in view The present commercial 
ort is exposed to all southerly and east 
r nds, and although there was no 
sto ( yr the three davs of my visit 
and t eh I found no difficulty in pad 
dlit vy canoe to and from the shore, 
yet suc vas the motion upon the Ma 
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it no cargo co Y; 

moved during most ot t it time 

One afternoon the Chief Magisti ¢ 
Kiao - ¢ iu ho Sa een spol 
mounted me on one Of his ponies fo 
scam pe over the bliis and a vener v 
Oo he new metropolis Before Q 
had earefully studied the map ¢ 
place, kINdly presented to me by the Go 
ernor On this map were marked stre¢ 
and squares, rallWay Stallions, barracks 


churches, Government zoolog\ 


House 
f 


garden, and most of the concomitants « 


roval residence | Saw as 
De Bay two 
Americans whi 
in the Western States 


a German 


ar lagoa years i 4) 


map at 


and few o have travelle 


are ignorant o 1 ( 


sort of thing I mea 


The places \ ( 
In this map of the future were marked s 
vividly proved, in the course of this rid 


to be waste spaces cut through by 


made by the rain-water On the o 


skirts of the mud-brick village Vas a 
encampment of natives,who lived 1 
constructed of matting and bamboo () 
course we visited again the Diedrich 
berg On the top of this hill is a sig 
station, where a small light is sho 
night for the benefit of men 0 wal | 

ve galloped over to the hospital, wh. 
the militarv doctor took us thro igh 1 


Vihnat | had airead 


unsanit 


Of 


wards and confirmed 


heard revarding the arv cont 


tions of this place course 


institutions controlled by officials 


wis were much cove red OYVY rules eg 
lations, and notices requir ne considera 
time to master Amongst the mat 
read | remember one which forbade )p 
tients going to bed with their clothe 
on Then we visited the burial-grow 
with already nine graves in it Aft 


inevitable 
Platz, about a m 
[ y 


shown the 


that I w 


ground, or 


heave rzie) 


westward 


ol the town as show 
where Government House was to be an 
also the great railway station, but it seen 


ed too much like a dream to be taken se) 
oO isly. W ork Was Poing on energetica 


upon barracks near the drill-ground, ho 
ever, but beyond that and the monume 
to Admiral Diedrichs I failed to see t] 


place 


charm orf the or the prospectiy 
colonist 
About half a mile west of the pub 


landing-beach w jetty, built 


the 


as a stone 


Chinese government, and 


now u 


for landing military st The stean 


ores, 


ship company had begged permission 
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¢ 
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Vhart at ts owh ex 


a landing 

se, but this had been refused »V the 
lah government, for reasons Ll could 
ippreciate The prospective city 1s 
ninsula about three-quarters of a 

ie, Lhe southern side Of wiiich 1s 

vm merchant Shipping, and 


ro side for War-sliips Neither side 


protected The anchorage of the men 
) i Sina Day some filteen miles wide 
» westward and northward, with 
s vvond to soften the foree of 
nd Vast harbor-works were being 
rojyecled, Which must Cost OO. O00. VOU 
cS alt least 
en the line of the new railway was 


d out, and | was asked to consider 


sion of future 


splendor connected 


i the opening of Shan-tung to steam 
f Already 


i monster hotel, and the 


plans had peen made 
beach of 
n-tao was to become the Narragansett 
Far East—the refuge from less 
favored places 


\ polo club li id peel organized under 


the influence of Prince Henry, and so 
mg as he was present in the place some 
play went on But the moment he went 


sing—and no one who knows Kiao 
tau can think he was sorry to go—the 
polo-ground went the way of all the soft 


soil about Tsin-tao, and was washed away 
vullies to the Yellow Sea Prince 
Henry's thirst for cruising, while com 
nanding in the Asiatic station, may be 
vartly connected with the fact that his 
Oli \ residence on snore was the Crovern 
v's Yamen 
The German troops had taken posses 
» of some Chinese fortified barracks 
ch were found here on first landing 
Near each one of these a tennis-court 
ad been laid out, of course at the in 
stigation of the sailor Prince, but these 
vere on the oceasion of my visit, cut 
ip into such deep gullies that no game 
could have been played there save one 
onnected with vaulting. I failed to dis 
‘over anything like sport amongst officers 
ind men,and that may explain in part 
ie general depression that seemed to 
lave settled down upon the community 
There was nothing to do, even upon the 


Sabbath day, which it 


Germany Is pre 
eminently*the day of recreation. So dull 
vas this day in Kiao-chau that several 
soldiers told me it was a relief to go on 
vith the usual week-day occupations. In 
Anglo-Saxon colonies of this kind the 


Young men far away 


rounded DV an uusVipathet ( 


ti 


first thing done is the organizing of a 
club tor every variety of recreati 1, Tre 
quently including tennis, polo, rowit 

and Salling The club is more than a 


uxury in the Far East: it is a necessit 
Trom ome, sul 
e population, are thrown entirely po 


hnelr own resources Tor entertainment ) 


Sav nothing of delence against a sudden 


( 


Cc 


y | f } > P vere 
yutbreak of mob violence Hvsicai exe 


se Involving a healthy sweat once a day 


isa condition of good health alone this 
‘oast Such white people as are forced 
to live alone in Asia and Africa find 
heir greatest burden is the fear of break 
¢ down in health owing to the absence 
of cheerful companionship That ex 
plains, perhaps, why solitude drives some 
to drink and even suicide 

A general social club is impossible in 
Kiao-chau, because of the social barrier 
between a German officer and a eivilian 


In Hong-kong all respectable white men 


from the admiral commanding the sta 
tion down to the youngest clerk ina 
shipping-house, when office-work is done 
meet on common ground for sport and 
recreation During my visit there I saw 
his Excellency General Black swinging 
his polo-mallet in the same team with 
young men on a clerical salary in com 
mercial houses A Kiao-chau official 
would think this a monstrous indecency 
No German officer could possibly allow 
his name to be balloted for at a club other 


than one purely military; his conception 


of honor is such that if he should be 
blackballed by civilians it would involve 
consequences too serious to contemplate 
with equanimity He would have to 
challenge all the members of the club in 
turn And if he survived these succes 
sive efforts at vindication, the disgrace of 
having submitted his name to a tribunal 


} 


of vulgar civilians would make his future 


life in the army intolerable. This is all 


rigit enough in Berlin, where there is 
room for all orades of aristocracy ; but 
inastruggling, fever-stricken community 
at the other side of the world, on the 
loneliest promontory of the Chinese Em 
pire, it was pathetic to see a handful of 
white men add to their sufferings and 
isolation because of reasons which only a 
Chinaman ora German could explain 
When Admiral Tirpitz, in April, 1898, 
made his famous speech in the German 
Reichstag defending the acquisition of 
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PF l el ‘ ) Ss han-tung, « 
\ ( Lhe og il ie pre 1 Stal 
‘ +} , | trade « ~ n-tune for 
rO st ears is developed a 
‘ 1 st ‘ r \ Saxon enere 
( i I is s ¢ ( 
‘ ‘ ( i to the ‘ ‘ vorl 
i i i Ser na ( ited State | 
‘ or nper ¢ e people ns " 
ine. if e include missionaries ¢ 
ne Lhe occasion ¢ sit there \n 
: by bin Hitherto all nations 
ur’y Ss ed a e thie re} ts secured to t 
ce ired i ouc Anglo-Sax enterprise, b 
i \ i usition of Kiao-chau by Germar 
sin-tao American and English relations unde) 
i 1\ 1 ra Ca chance | e frst Symptom « 
4 
t " t I Ss Lo De ound raemand made 
rie irbor the German Fore om} Othe In the spl 
Cla yx of ISM, that Ky wiand sha promise neve 
‘ oO bDULIG ANY ra Vavs ShHan-lut 1 
L Cal i isnot unnatural as 4 ofd ple mat 
no iw ) } Lhe astoune oO | ne is that | 
! iS COT! malisbu O hileered, Oo the 2a \p 
(‘hee oOo SUS LO Give i rma indertakl Oo 
" Ne this etfect i oO is set torth I 
Londo or mortifying lueidity in a British B 
\I can Book Thus Germany 1) merelv o 
¢ ers to ! ou I i ot, a wret 
( ‘ con (Chinese \ lag ot mua ouses 11 
case oO ) nee Of Shan-tung, not only eClain 
re 1 the right to rule 1 couple of hundre 
1 co in square miles of (¢ ese soll, but geive 
wore, H c notice to every ite man that Germa 
i lien a o Crermans, s il hnencelor il 
OO or bad be Ie iitted to ae elop any part ot 
Strategn ist provinee ll hich tora generat 
wut nik past Americans have radead unde hits 
é ide oO nationa Lreaties 
ee-foo and \n American syndicate, in conjuneti« 
( ( ! hie th I Piish capitalists, had bee ‘ 
ind cal ye time negotiating for the constru 
Yr bore tion o 1 ral iv between Peking ai 
r nougch the mouth of the ¥ ing-tse¢ Rivet Y l 
‘ im Wing,a scholarly Chinaman, who gra 
iated with high honors at Yale, acted 
, eagood agent in this enterprise, and so succes 
1) il md V that on 25th August, 1898, t] 
tand ft i Brit shon ste n Peking « ibled to t 
the entei reign Office that money to the extent 
ce of Shai of £5,500,000 had bee raised two da 
yrrotectorate before, and consequent is much-nee 
oO 1¢ ed 2 iy Vas ill iv of ben 
on between iInderta our « Ss allerware ho 
ul In ever, the German minister in Pekine to 
ne to cor the English government that this ra 
wn ul W wav should not be built because it e) 
diplomatic ed territory a few hundred miles fro 
aq her navy Kiao-chau which the Germans chose 











iS beng I hn heir splhie ) ( el 
ee Krom t il time on f il Lier 
ey of this Anglo-American Lied 
ro i rn) rn )) ral 
can mil f Pek 
oO thie Ss nee ¢ i Ss ere »\ is 
? ecolleacrue By e! re } 
" ovel ‘ oie OF Slia 5 StU 
is commenced the virt ! 
( i Russia meanw! S i 
Anglo Ame i ide. ) oO 
( i wma Pel .” s ere f 
ence ¢ 1 Mus rO I 
e seized e SO ¢ S ¢ 
" e Use Stila I pl und Jap ( 
{| } el i ( l 
( o | mmosa iS 
| is developed Ch i t \ 
i he rest of thie orid i ni (+ 
Lrader is become } 1h Uh i ( 
) ( mm of the union yaa K tas ! 
rerma nas red ocale | I l 
n np ises The Gove it 7) 
i told me that Eneglis ders ( 
ime rig s Ss German Ss 1 
S Tha nay ve se O1 papel » 
oOeccaslo ot 1) S iar 8) 
yuuld discover, I is O nol S 
n the p nor st it 
of even e German met ts O00 
ited Lo encouracne iny riore 0 
) f i ¢ ine? moving from ( 
CO 11esS An example ( rf 
ilit may ve seen in ex! 
0 COMMe re Samples gathered 
COVE rie nission la, WH) 
s held in Be n in Ap 1898, and 
irda Drese hn, Saxon o i} 
l nterested n tne manutac ire ol 
S Sullabi¢ to thie Chinese ivket 
) s imbassador to the G nan 
reported to his government that 
»> persons ere adn ted oO | ~ ) 
n excepting members of Get in com 
Cidi Ola LIONS Ppa Wal nite 
n 4 ese trade Ln Xhaustive 
t is print ) on r private 
wien In other words, eve effort 
made lest other than German ild 
ene} DV the results of this mis yn 
vland and America give dest 
) ty Oo an nformation ered 
eir official agents in the East Kron 
occupation of Hong-kon S41, te 
i © W ma ©) On T e ( een s 
iday, 1898, the istorv of Brit ae 
Ss, On the Viole 


tercourse with Chit 


splendid monument to Anglo-Saxon cour 


Wher 


age and commercial 
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re 
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lie 
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N CHINA 580 
.e British flag 1 een 
S e@ tra ( ot 
safety ind a 1 
d e Oo (Chinese 
ch ft progress of ou ‘ 
en encourag 
United States sei el 
Fe Q IS4 1 Prus 
‘ } ¢ othe ’ , 1st 
s diffieu ) L\ ete (x i 
rié i T ici¢ is ore el ( 
ernment pubis rstatis 
tine yee othe, il @ { 
‘ st ~ ot LDIIS hg C 
quotir Mr. Fowler, ou 
ee-Too ( rsa 
edi met { ern 4 La 
i 1 cit ist ‘ ~ ( 
man,and that Lhe Sé ¢ \ 
1 Lier ere ! i nore : 
wn-tunge than oe il 
V missionarie { | » 1 
por T Shan-tung, has bee 
Vy vears an Le! illo! ea 1 
ael prac ea \ \) TiO-Sa ) ) 
in-tung itseil has an rea estimate 
VUU square miles, W cl i ru 
miles more than a New I ( 
Opulation S ¢ mated to ( 
t il ol N¢ Keng il 
O00. O00 It the wi nee of ( t 
s,and if I might ture up 
La comparisor s to ( 
England is to ( nite mt 
ist 1 Richthofen ma be taken 
Lhority Lt ( Ore no lin 
itter that a European vgovernme 
th ideas of eolon idministratio 
istlv different from those of Ene ‘ 
ould sudden proclaim to ( rid 
it she, and she alone, is entitled t , 
ice in the future of such a territo 
The method emploved in s« ne 
ice 1s orth noting Or ls 
vempel 1897 I ) Roma 
ssionaries id en ied 1 t ’ 
nee of Shan-t 0 ( had ) 
ading at an ind ioe ( ! 
PeSE ee Vas pecullal object nN 
f natives, and had een pre ( 
ebrate a chur estiva nH i l 
so ostentatious as to se siv off ‘ 
i leas of decen¢ Had the atte 
ed Lhe same sort of t O nh tiie oO} ( 
Ireland, or had a Protestant at te 
any sin r demonstration mn Ul nid 
of a Roman Catholic ecommunit sa 
n Spain or some parts of south An 
no doubt similar results ould i € 
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rit » me of Decembe 1897 Let every one 
( ing om we have relations understand « 
( il ne jatthe Germal M ( tei bas pla 
oO 1 ed his shield ! oO. the groun 
‘ ] | ) ~ eld ornanie ed the eagie of t 
Lice em pire 1 orate » o protec mtoa 
is 1 oO may iSk ‘ ! lhe n 7 
ent ) famo part TOLLO Liese or 
‘ aa Sho a, how Vel ty One naerlake 
is Limit is nm On} rig S l hnjyure } 
i | { ! iny TAIL ( ( l Vil ili¢ 
‘ 5 rer st 
s e@ { hes¢ Phe 00K Ol ! is S ntlerest 
B 0 ecaust tor e first hie I Isto) 
‘ en wna Emperor has take i Share in edlit 
Live sf oO t po Lic il palniplile 
" yr paper to I do not sa I il e seizure oO Kia 
| ! Il SSiO1 ‘ iui is Mnopportu ‘ Obl the contra 
" ( rwh the t may prove an excellent bit of brigand 
ag not merely for Germany, but 
quest is beet China as well But to reap good res 
li umed Fra requires more than barracks and _ of! 
sf Ol ‘ lspec ciais; more than specious bulletins and i 
eSt il ) monument to the admiral commandil 
e are e cout Germany does not lack mereantile ab 
" mastet The ity, nor good material out of which to 
rt covel This make colonial officials The German 
excited eagie looking colonist Is a prosperous eiement in al 
Kiao chau from a country, and nowhere more so than ut 
oO ch emerges an der the British and American flags iF 
lag -stafl vith the the United States alone are more Ge) 
lors usted thereon mans than in Prussia in the time of 
il contribution Is a frederick the Great, and it is only 
! ! rv the Em German newspapers inspired for pol 
rep ced DY photo cal reasons that one hears of bad blood 
e » refer to the between them and the land of their ado) 
cn ynaries. as wel tion We must be careful to distinguish 
ricted ie cover of between Germans in general and Ge 
i Germat ofellin many as represented by an official an 
Ss cf les Duried military priesthood, which, While 16 Goes 
mal igle has dug its not practise torture after the fashion of 
f country is Get the Middle Ages, yet manages to make 
‘ German Sioned fe anything but sweet to those who dif 
ato > fer from their government. The natura 
ul « ition is a sort German loves liberty, and the highest 
Se] ¢ eight modern flights of German poetry and song have 
‘ K iao-« wu hile been inspired by struggles for freedom 
T the Middle Ages It was in Germany that William Te 
¢ in one hand and Joan of Are first won worthy recog 
(5 my Meanwhile nition, and it was the poet of Germany 
i nperialerown who created the great popular army o 
| ) ow his ngs up liberation whose mission was to ove 
throw the tyranny of Napoleon There 
ook s nother pic Is no sphere of human activity where 
nperia nas | rep liberty iS SO necessary aS In commerce 
og nh armor, and is and history teaches few lessons more elo 
ute ssage in an im- quently than that selfish legislation can 
‘ Kiel on the 16th ruin the trade of the richest nations. 
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LWHILOMVILLE STORIES BY STEPHEN CRANE * +8445 ) 
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I 

YI BRYANT'S place was on the shore 
oO tie ake and his carden pateh 
X ’ 
leided ftrom the north by a bold 

¢ romontory and a highs I ridge in 
il vas accounted the most suecessful 
sul sing in all Whilomville town 
) (One alternoon 1 aS working 1n 
den-pateh,when Doctor Trescott’s 
Peter Washington, came trudging 

) along the road, observing nature 
Hie scanned the white man’s fine agricu 
results ** Take your eve off Lhnem 
melons, VOU rascal, Sald 91 pl 1cld 


ie negro’s face widened in a grin of 


hit “Well, Mist’ Brvant. L raikon | 


ton’ v make in’se’f covertous er-lookin 

lem yere mellums, sure “nough Dey 

tainly 1s grand 

That’s all right responded Si vith 
fected bitterness of spirit That’s a 


Just don’t you admire ’em too 


Pe ter en ickled and cnuct ed Ma 


Lode! Mist’ Bryant, v-v-vou don’ think 


| Oo vine come prowlin In GdISh ver ga 
No, I know vou hain’t.” said § with 
ylemnity ‘Because, if vou did, I'd shoot 


SO ill of holes vo l couldn L tell vour 
Om a sponge 


(Tm no. seh! No. seh! I don’ raik 


( ou'll get chance at Pete, Mist’ Brvant 
oO, seh ll take an’ run ‘long an’ rob 
( bank ‘fore T’ll come foolishin’ ’round 


jour gawden, Mist’ Bryant 

Bryant, gnarled and strong as an old 
ee, leaned on his hoe, and laughed a 
Yankee laugh His mouth remained 


tightly closed, but the sinister lines which 


KNIFE 


ran from the sides of his nose to 


Ings OF his lips developed to fo 
oval, and he emitted a series O 
Vhiie his eves gieamedad mer 
shoulders shook Peter. on the con 
threw back his head and g iffa ed 
derously The etfete JOKE Ih regard to 
an American neero’s fondness fi i 
meions Was still an admirabie } is 
to them ind this was not the st 
they had engaged 1p badinac ’ 
ict, This venerable surviva raat 
vetween them a Iriendship Of casua 
side quality 
Afterward Peter went on ip ( it 
He continued to chuckie unt ( is 
away He was Gone Lo par i sit > 
Od Alek W lams, a negro oO r 
th a large familv in a hut « g y 10 
the side of a mountain. The seattered « 
ony ol necroes hich hovered ear \V 
lomville was of interesting oris 9 
the result of some contrabands ’ i 
drifted as far north as Whilom au 
ing the great civil war. The descendants 
of these adventurers vere malniv corspte 
ious for their bewildering numibe i 
Lh facility which they possessed fo i 
Ing even to this number Spea 
example, of the Jacksons one ¢ 
hurl a stone into the hills about W oO 
Vilie without having it land o1 thie ofl 
of a hut full of Jac cSons The to ( ) 
ed little in labor from these ecuri SUD 
IrDs, There were a few men oO came 
in regularly to work in gardens, to ¢ 
teams, to care for horses. and there ¢ 
a lew women who came in to coo 
wash These latter had usually drunke 
husbands In the main the colony loa 
ed in high spirits, and the industrious 
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1 of his eight-o cks. When it la 
ear) ed. her hollo ribs gave forth a drun 
ere sound, and is ocked spra 
) os in t I otlner houns 
‘ ‘ fled i pre she ftollowes 
I S Sli¢ is abit hg lit 
Oo nes } i0on caller 
é ! ( nareh 
\ a ¢ press ns of Susies 
‘ oid id Lut ( he « 
\ftet x ‘ - . ; _ 
ld \ vou Suse, come ¢ ne « , 
) W i ‘ ‘ (>) ado 
C i ) \| st W is Ol I ao 
s EI do, Mis ' ms I done 
the in necessa V fer ter Gamnearkl a 
on o dawg a vourn,. Mist’ Willums 
Ss mol Con l ( t n, Mist’? Wash't 
CASIO! Da no co I Vi st Wash’'ton ‘| t 
a) t turned to adaress t ntort nate i! 
1 more ma Hut, did Hu't Pears 
Lo Lhe you ¢ he ith Some saince DY time son 
al ha body brek ver bac Pears like I o ! 
SOl club ver inter e) i e fore vou fin’ o 
lle is some Saince (5 Ol va\ m yah 
prover \s ne old man and his muest enters 
of i? the shantv a bod 0 wk ChHiLaGren sprea 
* out n crescent-shape formation and ¢ 
a iZ erver Peter awe Kat old M 
) VW ims og ered mm t rp é 
He e eldest girl, Mollie, lurked in a corns 
ed | and roiled finished imbecility, o 
one ne at the visitor eves that were sl 
ind DOIA DY‘ irns Phe seemed at time 
ca absur over-connhdent, at times fools! 
\ le ifraid mut her giggle consistently en 
md dured I isa giggle on which an iras 
eaut CIDE ut meht-minded judge vould have 
es. be ordered her forthwith to be buried alive 
reec Amid a great deal of hospita le rad 
lores Diine Peter was conducted to the best chair 
ianb out of the three that the house contained 
Pete Enthroned therein, he made himse 
hn charming n talk to the old people, who 
oopned peamed ipon WW joyously As for Mol 
roe e, he alfected to be unaware of her ex 
his istence This mav have been a method 
irne\ for entrappi Lhe sentimental interest ol 
inces that young gazelie, or 1t may be that the 
ree giggle had worked upon him 
su He was absolutely fascinating to the old 
His people. They could talk like rotary snov 
¢ to ploughs, and he gave them every chance 
t the while his face was illumined with appre 
vent clation They pressed him to stay to sup 
then per and he consented, after a glance at 
The the pot on the stove which was too furtive 
pre to be noted. 
one 


Dut ing the meal old Alek recounted the 









































o state ol Juda () ethorpes en ( orm Oo 1 huge meion ne n mn 
i l \ Chl A Ci said Vas cadue to Is stat ness not ern \ irds i i He oo 
litting nd is wa ne intelli@ence ed at e Bi in) Hous | oO ndows 
\ isagardener, wheneverimpending downstairs, were ohted The Brvants 
i ym Toreed ih npora cept no dog, old Si’s favorite « i i rt 
yn eine a lly ol Orie een Ditlen ) i dog bd ma C 
Mis inthe suntan ryolergrand since died, wit i il vear,o mMeumMoniA 
observed Pet Peering over t ©. Peter fancied 
Dat so, dat so, Mist’ Wash ‘ton iS t 1 nieht ) ’ 
i Alek He vot fine ga vden Ss tiie nelor i¢ 
S ns ce L nev’ did see se 1 omme t > POSSess him 
! vas er Dal lavVihn dere | aon t Ss OT it This perso ould me \ 
x an body in dish yer county kin ho vait until the chts were out in the 
Mist’ Bryant hen comes ter m ouse, and the peop presumably asleep 
is hen t ould « nb thre rence each 
Dat so, Mist’ Wash'ton the melon in a fe trides, sever ie stem 
rh aid’ not taik oOo Vaterm ms unt \ " 1S read Khiite ana na trice * 
eu ieads eld nothing else is. Lhe ack In the road th iS prize There 
phrase goes But they talked ot vate need pe no noise and iiter al Lhe ouse 
ms until, when Peter started for ym vas some distance 
it night over a lonely road, they held a Selecting a smoot bit of turf. Peter 
iin dominant position in his mind took a seat bv the road-side Krom t rie j 
\lek had come with him as far as the to time he glanced at the ohted iT : 
ence, in order to protect him from a pos- dows : 
le attack bv the mongrels There they i] } 
id cheerfully parted two honest men When Peter and Alek had said cood : 
The nig t Vas dark, and heavy vith by the old man t irned bacK 1n the rocky ¥ 
moisture Peter found it uneomfortable field and shaped a slow course toward 
to walk rapidly He merely loitered on that high dim | oht vhich marked the 
the road. When opposite Si Bryant's place little window of his shanty It would 
he paused and looked over the fence nto be incorrect to say that \le eould think 
the garden He imagined he could see of nothing but watermelons But it 
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vou could see 
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ty through a door He forced it on you 
int vou would ive felt its influence 
even In a forecas 

It was clear in his mind that he must 
put watermelon thoughts from him, and 
ifter a momel told himself, wit] 
much ostentation, that he had done so 
But it was cooler under the Sky than ain 

es il ind as ¢ vas not sieepy Hie 
ecided to take a stroll down to SS 
Bryant's place and look at the melons 
Irom a plhnacie ol spotless innocence 
Reachu Yr the road, he paused to tister 
| ould not do to let Peter hear hin 
because tf it graceless rapsealilon woul 
probably misunderstand him But, as 
suri Lh idrise it Peter iS well on 
his Way, he set out, walking briskly ut 


til he was within four hundred vards of 


Brvant’s place Here he went to the 
side of the road, and ilked thereafter on 
the damp, Vieiding turl He made no 
sound 


Hie did not eo on to that point in the 
main road whi as directiyv Opposite 
the watermeion-pateh, He did not wis) 
to have his ascetic contemplation dis 
turbed by some chance wayfarer., He 
turned off along a short lane which Jed 
to Si Brvant’s bam Here he reached a 
place where he could see, over the fence 
the faint shapes of the melons 

Alek is affected The house was 
some distance away the re Was ho dog 
and doubdtiess thie Bi ants would SOO}! 


inguish their lights and go to bed 


«cr 
Then some poor los lamb of sin micht 
LED come and seale he fence, reach a melon 


a momen sever the stem with his 


read nife,and in atrice be baek in the 
melon road wit his prize And this poor lost 
ious Po lamb of sin might even be a bishop, but 
no one ‘ ad ever know it Alek sin 
that he gled out th his evea very large melon 
aninny and thought that the amb would prove 
rate s judgment if he took that one 
eacons He found a soft place in the orass, and 
ection arranged himself comfortably. He watch 
me quite ed the vyhts in the windows 
ntegrits 
m his ITT. 


mt for It seemed to Peter Washington that 
He was the Brvants absolutely consulted their 
had been own wishes in regard to the time for re 


ould not tiring but at last he saw the liehted win 


religion dows fade PISKLY from left to right, and 
onal dig after a moment a window on the second 
so obtru floor blazed out against the darkness. Si 
his sane- was going to bed In five minutes this 
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| No sound broke t stillness, save t 


KNIFE 





THE NEXT MOMENT HE WAS LOOKING INTO THI 


e rhythmiea ineessant elie ne of mv 


id insects, and the guttural chan ig ol 


he frogs in the reeds 
Moved by sudad: hn decision, he ¢ 
fenee and crept silently and swiftly down 
ipon the melon His open Knife was 1n 
s hand There was the melon, cool 
as pompous 1h 1ts Tatness as 
ne COOK 1Nn a Monastery 

Peter put out a hand to steady vinile 
ie cut the stem But at the instant he 

as aware thata black form had dropped 
over the fence lining the lane in front of 
him and was coming stealthily toward 


him In a palsy of terror he dropped 


AMAZED AND AGONIZED 


come vere fer 


didn’t, Mist’ Wash'‘ton! 


fer ter feel “em 


ter S 


|} 


on 
Come erlong out 
Said Peter. “an don 
ye Dallas | vy hie 
von’ keteh col’ 
Without difficulty 
hing Alek over tl 
av. and followed | 
expedition He took 


Come erlonyg 
put you wah 


Come erlong, de 


deacon 


you 


acon 


FACI 


vere 
ru 

pu 

e Té 

mh 

KI) 


OF O 
el 
come 


tun 
‘ to 
DD 1 
tink) 
pray 


leacon 
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SOOEE ah “Teen me 





C,ood-morn 


(rood-ma\ 


ite man looked dow 
tain't no knife 
the knile He 


s mother 
SDaAPK flashe 


se his ule 





eried Si 
mS mornin 


heal 


W atalimellum paitech?” ve lled Ale 


not astounded 


Yes.in my 


ed mi in I 


r ¢ 


Me cried 
Yes—you 
Yes vou! 


that Alek was not in any way guilty, 


cinity of Si Brvyant’s 
stages é relapsed nite 
passing’ tiie cvarden-pat 
hen, at some distance 
sa Si Brvant lean 0 
irde rence 


new aeterence He t 


hen he was halted by 


co d steel bh nue eves o![ t 


knew it as if it had bee 
And at the same moment 
rough his head and mad 
rstanding. He knew ever 
| ng lal 
He Sa al 
uin’'t much of a knife, | know that 
sudden heat, ** but I found 


my watermelon-patch 


watermelon-patch,” sne¢ 


He had become cony ince 





) i and then dub 


Was} 


Don’ come 
nm no melliums, and | 
‘ el 1 aeacon 


s hat and made three 


. 
Thank ‘e, seh Than 
se 
tL another severe spas 
. 
i ad off toward : 
e and contrite heart 
1\ 
0 \ le < proceeded trom 
thie complet Dut cus 
1 it hie vas goin to 


Mist’ Bryant,” answe 


fe this mornin’ in 


an’ I thought ma 


ind DY this diverge ice 

attack, Alek steppe 

the knife. ‘No 
] 


n into his stoma 


“mine.” But he kne 


+7 


much of er knife, Mist 


ae precalingly 


vou know somethi: 


: Me 


icv ferocit 


} 
Du 




















THE OLD MAN DREW HIMSELF TO A ST 


he was certain that the old man knew 
the owner of the knife, and so he pre ssed 
him at first on criminal lines ‘Alek, 
You've 
been meddlin’ with my watermelons!” 

‘* Me?” cried Alek again. Yah’s ma 


knife I done eahe it foh veahs.’ 


vou might as well own up now 


Bryant changed His Wavs Look here 


Alek,” he said, contideutially [ know 


~—— 


Peter Newell-97 2 
aD nd 


ATELY POSE AND HELD FORTH HIS ARM 


vou and you know me, and there ain't no 
ise in any more skirmishin’. J know that 
you know whose knife that is Now 
whose is it?” 


» formidable in 


This challenge was s 
character that Alek temporarily quailed 
and began to stammer *Er—now Mist’ 
Brvant—you—you—frien’ er mine 


[know Im a friend of vours, but, 
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We ¢ iS ¢ rien in 
It se e he wasil isked Bry 
‘ 
Ve r est so ) ‘ ed Alek 
Sometimes t SPeCIIIS ‘ ‘ masnt 
Then agin He stopped lol profound 
meditation 
rk . NT ICN YY 
a A A 
RY LEN LD 
y one. . e, could deny 
t that Mr. Bates was the 
meekest « ‘ \ is married life 
. Y t the superiority of his 
s daughters grew up 
to ‘ ) eriority ( ‘ " 
} " aged ‘ qaug ters 
vere qu Oo ib o ict the 
‘ ) ‘ een ieft vehind them 
these mat vears iniess one did not 


Her bi thday s, indeed, 


OO 


rhe \t lengt s le nd « 
ree oke ( ()} ‘ ‘ 
yUPSsé es a r Oo our \ le 
17 ¢ i end o ll 


mout Lhe 
! | ne to do 18 [To oO Oo te rhe S 

Liri¢ SOS | ca S¢ I — hiite | } 

ibs a Lhere I t 

\ le tou off S i unit ! erplen 

ith fis wad OVE IS Oo! He stud 

eyro al Bb f ( Limes he. 

S ¢ es 1 is peep Lhie lips 
WADIC Visapre iLe¢ ill \ 
yes, Mist rvant raikon dat’s 

roo il i nb ( | Oo ne te 

ou »>dDioOngs te ais el nite 
(Of Course " | smoot Bry ’ 

{ ta very } t ne to ive Lo ¢ 

No Sel ‘ ead \ ‘ rig TI \ i 


he asked, soieml oes Vou hie ) 
biongs ter dat ( 
No, | 
W | oO ne te ] e te ho 
Mr. Bryant old man dre 
seit to a State Dose md neta tor 
rn lg e le » Mist’ Bi 


] 
qs ter Sam Jackson 


Bryant as startled into indignation 
\\ 1O hn hie S ‘ey Jac “Son 1i¢ 
He's a nigger said Alek, impres 
sively and he wuks in er lumber yawd 


ip yere In Hoswego. . 
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GLAS DEI Lb 
numbered twenty-seven bub no one 

ould have imagined it Her hair was 
golden, and, unlike her sisters’, it rippled ] 
and waved al ovel ner head and net 
by] ie eyes had a 1de, ¢ lldlike expression 

hich none o er mothers lessons ec Z 
tures, club meetings, or pl lanthropica 
schemes had succeeded ih eradicating 

Miriam and pophia, on the contrary, 
looked their age, which was well. noma 


ter what. They looked like their mother, 
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( i ) \ Ss Ones ma 
t ‘ t ( t ips ire 
( ( lant qua es i i isband 
i! Ss COrd lt is Slit 
( t I il linge reguiat \ i 
i fron ( ant \ ( he 
ell \¢ tsaialy rile Mrs Bates 
é 0 r t is e Te ak ner 
i ived i ood aea Lie 
t iio 0 e had bee 1 lea e} 
Lhose¢ r-away days t Sii¢ 
ire the too sus eptl ri€ eal sam 
rates. a ‘ iad been able to rn 
TeSSIO! to account ! educating 
" ters Courses © ec res, too 
i i i eno itlalo ( mad al 
( ous | ele r German te ( el 
i ra SONY Mrs B le ! 
to ¢ ind wnen to save na 
i " een nd 1 ved I ! ! . 
ec’ mica regulations rie ( il 
Mi Bates Itat home ! i ird 
seat Lite rates but st Lhe g Ss 
crossed nad peered at <« Live ral 
! id red at ruined castles ma 
‘ the dimensions of W es mH 
! nad Ss Peter's Then the cume 
rie i ! ( ened Lhe NhOusE aso 
eir onLY male relative into then 
t one miore ecgah ser1ousiy tier 
Mat nol not enter ata nto Line 
culations of Mrs. Bates for her daug 
nor did it oeceur to Miriam and So- 
ch perhaps is fortunate. Theo 
i is mother matter What her 
yes and aspirations were did not trans 
for she had learned early in life to 
ent upon oceasio} and vet there 
re some ho said that Dosia was not 
clever as her sisters 
Mr. Bates, too, had acquired the habit 
silence, and no one, not even his fa 
te daught much ess Lhe vite of 
S OsOoMmM suspected { it for vears§ fhe 


id cherished an ambition which he fully 


intended some day to gratify In fact. he 

id been Saving private towards this 
©! Ov je Ma \ a vel morning he 

is ¢ ) ed to 1iK the clear days 

( id turned up his rousers and rais 

s umbrella, had 1 imped mantu 
o his place o ness rather than } 

Ss tare lt e ca passed his doo 
Ma i f e Lhe in V were abroaut 
Y ips, or away in the summer, he had 
lenied lmself some seeming necessity 

: : Jy 
ind appropriated the money to the slowly 
gro oy ma 

For Mrs Bates controlled the familv 
0 V too conhdent that she would never 


permit the extravagance vhich her hus 


band contemplated. He wondered some 
times how he would be able to aeeount 
ror its possession ynen the desired baub e 
pecame lis He noped that an mnspira 
tion would come to 1 however Per 
haps, honest though he is, he might be 


ible to make Mrs. Bates believe that a 


riend at the bank had given it to him 


strange how a mad des re makes deceivers 
of us all! Perhaps e said to himse 
more than onee the voice of the bird 


vould inspire him with an explanation 


The object of Mr. Bates’s dream was no 





ess tl 1 CueKOO CLOK That and that 
only did he wish to possess Years ago 
ipon seeing one in the ouse of a friend 
e had remarked to his wife that it would 
ell Tor them to ive one They were 
about to purchase a timepiece themselves 
nd it seemed a rare chance for him to 


ratify his longing: but Mrs. Bates’s reply 


1 would admit 


smacked Of a finality whie 


\ cuckoo ectoek!’ said she “By 
dear Samuel, what are you thinking of? 
To have a wretched little bird pop out 
every fifteen or thirty minutes and shriek 

cuckoo! a you in th it imbecile way ! 
Such an interruption would interfere seri 
ously with any intellectual pursuits. The 


girls have difficulty enough now in mas 


tering some of their studies, and what 
would become of them with a euckoo clock 
In the room?” 

‘But need it be placed in the room where 
they study?” ventured Mr. Bates, in a tone 


f 


of mild expostulation ‘* Could it not 


‘Tbelieve, Samuel, that we are buying 
At least, that is 
my impression. If I am mistaken, pray 


a clock for the library 
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No, no!” exclaimed Mr. Bates, hur 
\ ‘** You are quite ri 
Sophia; quite right, as you always are 
Then I fail to see the worth of your 
t remark The clock is for the brary ; 


rls pursue their studies in the libra 


therefore a c ickoo elo ris out of the 
estion Pray sav no more about it.” 
\nd Mr. Bates said no more But no 


not even Mrs. Bates, could control 
s thoughts 
[en vears had elapsed since then, how 
er, and the cuckoo clock as not yet 
S A sensible moon-faced clock, with a 
ent tick and no striking powers worth 
iking of, had marked the flight of time 


library mantel-piece, while the girls 


ed and read, and their mother cast up 
iccounts and ealculated the family 
nses to a nicety, or arranged for her 
» meetings and made plans for civie 
rovement 
liriam and Sophia accepted the situa- 


on meekly; they asked for nothing more 





ling than lectures and art exhibi- 
ns But Theodosia’s spirit of rebellion 
is gathering force from long suppres- 


| and, oddly enough, it came to the 


rface with her and her father on the 
ie day Mr. Bates determined to buy 


nd bring home the cuckoo clock on the 
ime morning that his door-bell was rung 
Lnice looking, well dressed young man, 
oO, upon learning that Mr. Bates was 
iot in, but that Mrs. Bates was at home, 
sent up to her a card bearing the name of 
Mr. Robert Roland Bates 
It was a small thin ecard, shaped and 
engraved in the proper style, and there was 
nothing to betoken that all was not as it 
ould be, but—-who was he? Not one of 
them had ever heard before of Mr. Robert 
Roland Bates. And the worst of it was 
hat Mrs. Samuel Bates, in an ancient 
vrapper, was superintending the dress 
maker who had been engaged by the day 
o sew for Miriam and Sophia. Intel 
lectual pursuits were neglected for more 
ictical necessities, and in this case time 
iS money. It would not do to waste it 
Then, too, Mrs. Bates’s hair had not yet 
een arranged for the public eye, and to 


do it was a work of time Miriam and 
. Sophia were both being fitted. Only 


Theodosia was at liberty and suitably 
dressed 
‘* It is unfortunate.” sighed Mrs. Bates, 
and I wish tt could be avoided Theo 
dosia, you are such a child! Pray be 
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careful! If it is a book-agent—thev say 


that persons of that sort sometimes send 
up visiting-cards—don't fail to count the 
spoons on the little tea table before he 
leaves the house Bates Robert Roland 
Bates—the same name as ou own I 


don’t see who he can be 
Theodosia, after a hasty glance in e 


mirror and a surreptitious rumpling ol 


the cur 


ly hair which her mother tried in 
Vain to kee p smooth, opened her blue eves 
more widely than ever, and descended the 
Stairs She found Mr Robert Ro ana 
Bates standing in the centre of the room 
He did not appear to be thinking of the 
spoons, Which were in a distant corne) 
but was engaged in examining the con 
tents of his large leather pocket-book 
He looked up as Theodosia ent red, and 
started slightly upon seeing her 

‘* Mrs. Bates?” he said, in i questioning 
tone, which expressed surprise as well 

‘Oh no, not Mrs. Bates! I am Miss 
Bates, and not that either, for there are 
Miriam and Sophia, older than I. I am 
Theodosia ’ 

She gave him one gelance from the 
childlike blue eyes, and then cast them 
down demurely The visitor decided that 
she was about seventeen, and charming 
He must say something, however. It was 
obvious that she was waiting for him to 
explain his errand 

‘* T—I am looking up the family,” said 
he, and his manner had a frank hearti 
ness that was attractive ‘** You noticed, 
no doubt, that my name is Bates We 
may be cousins, for aught I know I 
hope we are 

Anothér glance from the childlike eyes 

‘* Won't vou sit down?” said their pos 
sessor = Suppose we talk it over 

‘* Charmed to, I am sure 
The parlor was stiffly furnished with 
three chairs in a row at either end, at equ il 
distance from the marble mantel-piece that 
faced the door Theodosia seated herself 
upon the sofa near the window, and Mr. 
Bates broke the line of chairs at that end 
and turned one around Then he too 
sat down 

He was a good-looking man of about 
thirty, Theodosia imagined, though she 
had scarcely seemed to look at him He 
was neither very dark nor very light; his 
nose was somewhat large, but of a good 
shape, and his face was smooth-shaven 

[ am looking up the family,” he said 
again. ‘‘I have always been interested 
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‘ Stun ne o I e St iS Slif¢ ent 
| WoO LIS ta Lie OSL € 
( 0 t aihat W ar \ eX med iS she ¢ ¢ 
rn ed the re ! pne iooked ¢ ( ted ror ¢ 
Lid ( ¢ ( a it ner manner had total 
t ts accustomed ca \ rentcie 
i ve calier OL anv dese } ol vas some 
ri ore ( in excitement, oO ng to its extre 
! M ral and this one wasa strange 5 
wma 8S ta ne as il she hie iim el al 
1 rst e OO 1) him to sta onger, and he sp 
iS a ( seeing ftathe ind asking him some 
( ) een thing L cou I L hie much so | hast 
re L of ened back to te ou, mothe! 
‘ ha id Mrs. Bates looked from one daug 
to the otnel 
‘ 1imed What eat meat she said 
sd ! iS 1S should have gone myself Theodosia 
: of pins nothing but a child I ill arrange my 
ress¢ i hair pow and hut dow In the meat 
e Stig ted Limit Mirian t would be as well Lo re 
ling, and I don’t turn to your post of observation 
ront adoo ciose And 1 will accompany her.” said 
st Miriam Sophia, who, when she spoke at all, used 
» liste over the the lenethiest words in her vocabular\ 
inconsiderate of It may chance that Miriam will need 
y da is assistance that I might render 
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Yo one stopped to ask the nature of 
issistance that she intended to offer, 
ill three hurriedly put on their gowns 

me the daughters had descended 


re | 
ie hall below, Mrs. Bates, with her 
ranged in an incredibly short time, 
yn the stairs, and Miss Ruggles, who 
no intention of being leit out, was 
ping softly towards the banisters 
1 man’s voice was heard at the par 

ss 
vas such a loud and hearty voice 
it the four women instinctively drew 
The only man of the household 
ce in mild, almost timid, tones, and 
pug Mrs. Bates’s voice was deep for 


it of a woman, it was totally unlike 


['m awfully glad you were at home 
able to see me, this total stranger to 


em all was saying I hope I shall 
e your mother and the other girls this 
ng, as well as your father W hat 
jolly lot you must all be! Remember 
most kindly to all the family, and 
n't you forget me before then, will you? 
1e others are half as nice as you, I’m 
lucky to have come into the fam 
| will arrange to Stay over long 
nigh to see a good deal of you, you 
be sure Good - morning, Miss 


A 


With a perceptible pause between the 
e and the name, he laughed and turned 
iy, and in a moment he had left the 
suse without having discovered the four 
ocked and astonished faces in the back 
yund Even Miss Ruggles had forgot 

er first caution, and had reached the 
iivs, unnoticed by Mrs. Bates. 
Theodosia, who was that person?” de 
ianded the mother, pushing past Miriam 
| Sophia and advancing into the parlor. 
Theodosia was laughing softly to her 
in front of the mirror over the man 
piece, but she turned hurriedly towards 


ie door as her mother entered. Her face 
is somewhat flushed, and her voice rang 
th animation as she replied 

A cousin of our own, mother. He 


me to look up his relatives. Isn't it 
ce? He is very agreeable, quite one of 


ie nicest men I ever knew.” 
Che men she knew could be counted on 
ie fingers of one hand. 
Your cousin?” repeated Mrs. Bates. 
What nonsense, Theodosia! You have 
no cousins by the name of Bates. Your 


father was an only son, and so was his 
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father, and also, I think, his erandfathe 
Your common-sense should have told vou 
it was impossible The man is an impos 
tor Have you counted Lhe teaspoons 





one of my daughters to make ise Ol 
ich language What have you 
talking about all this time, Theodosia 

A great many interesting things. He 
is delightful, mother He knows about 


music and pictures, and so much about 


the theatre How I wish I could go to the 
theatre sometimes! He has been eve 
where and 1i¢ Charming 7 

‘Where does he come fron sne ade 
manded 

Krom the West Seattle Such a 


charming place it must be! The West 
must be simply fascinating! He is so 
vood-looking, too!” 

Theodosia!” exclaimed with one aC 
cord her mother and her two sisters 

‘Well, he is. If you had seen him you 

would say so yourse¢ lve Ss 

And what did he mean when he said 
that he would see us all this evenine 
asked Miriam 


} 


Oh yes!” replied Theodosia, with an 


attempt at unconcern Inwardly she was 
trembling with apprehension He is 
staying over on purpose He had in 


tended going away this afternoon 

** Theodosia!” said they all again 

** Well, he is,” said Theodosia She 
cast down her eyes, but do what she 
might, she could not prevent a cratified 
smile from playing about the corners of 
her mouth. She was frightened at her 
own temerity, but elated with her success 
vith the visitor 

There was silence in the room while 
the three stood in a row before the ¢ ilprit 
and gazed at her disapproving]y 

‘I do not hesitate to say that I am 
surprised and grieved,” said Mrs. Bates 
at last ‘*T am quite sure that neither 
Miriam nor Sophia would have cond iat 
ed herself as you have done. If either 
of them had been the one to interview 
this Western person, I feel confident that 
he would not have ventured to return 
this evening.” 


‘I don’t believe he would,” rejoined 
Theodosia, with a conscious little laugh 
‘Il thought so,” said her mother. 
Your own words condemn you I fan 


cied that 1 had brought up my daughters 
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Wi ana sam ue s il 
Krom behind the closed closet door 
can 1 peculiar, muffled sound The 
: nd and wife ized at each other in 
ee Both oked alarmed, but from 
different caus Mrs. Bates was afraid 
ot e noise. Mr. Bates of his wife Right 
nes is this sound repeated and then 
eased For some minutes thev stood 
é ee yu Mrs Bates as tne first to 
reco yr he self-possession She walked 
to the closet and erasped the handle of 
Lhe door rut refused to open 
| ( set s loeked said she rat 
thing the nob impatiently Where is 
Locked?” repeated Mr. Bate iwuely 


H = Vile turned and loc ked at bith 


Her large features seemed even more 
NnaSSIVE than wual ner eves cleamed 
if itfended d Onity 
Pamuel Said sne you are hiding 
met irom me There is sometl ing 
n that closet that vou do not wish me to 
et 
As she spoke the front-door bell rang, 
t she paid no heed Engrossed with 
s new and astounding state of affairs, 


f ; 


or tue 


from the West 


she forgot moment the young man 


Samuel, that was a very strange nois 
if ‘ re afraid to investigate it 1 will 
Do vou know what it was 

Lhe have veen rats in Lhe wall 
Sa nip 

Vals That was no rat It sounded 
iltogether too much like one of my par 

( il i minations—a cuckoo CiocKk 
Samuel, if you have so little regard for 
mv feelings that you have bought one of 

se orrors 


Bates regained his 


Suddenly Mr 


com 
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posure He thrust his hand into his 
poc kel and produced tne closet key 
Sophia,” said he, with a dignity that 


impressed her l have gratified a desire 


that | have had for years I did not tell 
you at first for | Ltnought you appeared 
worried about other things this evening 
and it ould be advisable to wait unti 
the morning; but as you have found 
out, there 1s no necessity tor any furthe 
secrecy He then unlocked the door 

\s you see, I ha bought a cuckoo 
( OcChK 


brought it out, and pushing the 


chair again beneath the nail, he mounted 


and hung the clock once more upon th 


Wall 
odd times 


lL have saved the 


with which 


money at 


to buy it continued he 


Therefore you and the iris will not 


suffer 


nm consequence AAS 


dom in this room, it surely 
turb you 

In arranging the clock he inadvertently 
went the little 
e little’ bird 


and it seemed 


touched a spring Click! 
door, and out popped tl 


(‘uekoo! cuckoo! 
to Mrs 
triumph 


And 


razing 


itsang, 


Bates that its song was one of 
while she stood beneath the clock, 
first atit and then at her husband, 


the door of the 


and 

Theodosia entered, followed by Mr. Robert 

Roland Bates 
Father, 


of ours 


room Was opened 


said she, ‘‘ this is a cousin 
He wants to talk over the fam 
You find that he is 


cousin Mother, this is M1 


ily with you will 
our fourth 
Bates of Seattle.’ 

Thus at one and the same moment was 


Mrs 


Bates outwitted on all sides. 


Three months later Dosia went to Se 


attle to live Her father had the intense 
pleasure of purchasing another cuckoo 
clock and giving it to his daughter as a 
evift, for she declared that if it 
had not been for his, Bob would not have 
admitted that evening, and 
fore she must have one like it 

\s for Mr. Bates’s own clock, 
its rightful 


wedding 


been there 
it retained 
position upon the wall, and 
was never again relegated to the closet 
Self-sacrificing though he was in all other 


held 


and his wife discovered, to her surprise, 


matters, in this Mr. Bates his own 
that in two cases of extreme importance 
in the history of the family her word was 
not absolute law 
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YENARES is like a spl mask ness « wa teem thea 3 
) L | i e. be I ‘ ul 
‘ a oe ati a : é been : 
\ Y, t is ¢ ‘ CO ] S \ oO fre | 
1 a disorde It is a¢ i | O ( 1 and Jay 
Cc aa yn li ( 1 ( is a ind Mu il ‘ 
Inples, and s Ol S ont ca () 
vcred G oe tha $ nae Ss sacred Ss c 
| en ced t cu OpU ual ice ( i 
Sno ad ( eg i » F é mn f ‘ 
ich this nt holds « our the H s de 
S ses ¢oO ad end Da t CO é ) 
and excité - § ( s banks é 
i i Ma t Agra ! ips eve H aoo ma pre Y 
( Nn plete l | Ol S iy the ! i I 
rk Ol il na Be ires i l ri Line oOpuial aoes ot i 
ywers high ove most of his el mor! oO, SO VE ic fa it’ th 
of thie nd The city sell upon the behold the Sa 
is about tl Same puiation as yrims and tro ne mendica Sa i 
re or Havana, Washington or De Saut om r must ore tha n ¢ ) 
rat el 1 yoda piace ait 1p t¢ sf Ose tt ! re cr 14 ( ol 
ith streets and a huddle of shops er inc eep em a Stone 
ost of e dwt ngs in the ¢ Sti, Stairs, O1 gvlats 1 ce ! ! f 
i ( st neing i iy along O rl er-side paiaces and emp Lhil« e 
i ids In >the cou hie mud-coiorec \ er, a CU i 
t H naoo it does not seem ata American n t ca i ro S ) hie 
aoes to m It is almost the porta < \ ishort staircase 1 es 1 l As 
1 oO | is sacred ¢ y thre r sweeps past the « cu ‘ 
l Saki Mut tLaugcit wid Most oO { ett t produced is it ¢ l wnp 
ind Saints el rst heard oO theatre eTore ( rave may s 
t en es ago, al thie east n is boat ha ry toot « thie 
stamous,” says a Christian histo mag icent crescent of ornat t clures 
has ever been, so Tal is SLO a se teet tne iLhers i 
e religious capitai of these people parentiy uncountable imbers 
en hundred years ago the Mussulmans These devotees mus ot me the 
tured it and destroyed a thousand of and pray to their gods, but while they are 
temples, Wi out, as far as I can see at Benares they must make a tour « the 
o! em eing® missed, oOo in corner outer confines of the sacred cap i i 
naining for a new one There isa walk of about ten miles—else a rat the 
ous sto toid of a lady meeting 1¢ have done even though they have ed 
e Homer Martin, the artist, and asking the leneth of India, goes as noth Y O 
whether he did not like to oO to them the vast amphitheatre piled with its 
irch, to which he replied that he did, ornate masses of carved stone, has a vast 
ut he ‘‘ecould restrain himse That lv different significance from that hich 
ry would have tremendous force it it has to us Thev may on no mt 
ere told of a man in Benares mately the one great house in which they 
lo-d 1y the minare ts of the mosque ol are lodged free, the temple at which those 
e conquerors rise above the grand line of ieir caste, or the people of their par 
of river palaces and temples of the Hin- ticular country, meet in worship, and the 
doos, but this only accentuates the holi- ghat, or stairs, on which thie Vv bathe But 
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en you begin to gather the sum of all 


knowledge concerning the places, the cer 
‘ rie a e customs to be witnessed 
amid that be dering mass of masonry, 
then and o y then can the visitor mea 
ip 1nce Ort thie ( oO the 

{indoo, or its strangens to the fore 
e} Here at the pbecinning, tor instance, 
ure e temples of the Jains who still ad 
here to the Buddhist religion At the 
ext ¢ it is an image of a god that is 
ished a iv every vear and yet always 
} Ss Beside these steps 1s the Dandi 
Grhat here those maida strict ascetics the 
Dandi Pants are wont to assemble; and 
two whats a iV are the pyres for the cre 


mation of Hindoo bodies, whose entire 


ashes are surrendered to the Ganges, thus 


insuring to the souls of these dead what 
is Dut striven To by those who die at a 
distance and have a mer potful of their 
ashes carried to the holy rive The 

well of Gauri,” whose waters cure fevers 


and dysentery, is at the bottom of a near 
by ghat, and a short distance away is a 
basin of water around which are Sixty 
shrines, as well as a very simple-looking 
short and thick stone which is said to 
crow the tiniest little bit every day The 
ghat where serpents are worshipped in 
the form of many idols and carvings of 
reptiles is another resort at this point in 


the city’s front Another ghat has the 


reputation of being able to cure every dis 
ease, and yet beyond its topmost step and 
down a narrow alley is the image of a 
doctress goddess who cures only swelled 
hands and feet Some ghats without es 
pecial virtue or celebrity are passed, and 
then comes the one at which the Moham- 
medans bathe. and another called the 
‘Small pox Ghat 

At another flight of these water-side 
steps, as we continue along the river, we 
are told that Brahma once offered up ten 
norses in Sacrilce and just beyond this 
is an observatory built by a learned rajah 
two hundred years ago, and equipped 
with astronomical which 
were as accurate as any at that time. At 


the next 


mstruments 


ehat one may see the spiritual 
magistrate of Benares He looks like a 
very ordinary stone image standing be 
side a very extraordinary stone dog, but 

e are told that he is a real magistrate, 
and that at night he rides about on the 
| There are 
other deities who busy themselves at Ben 


dog, which is then invisible. 


1 
¢ n 1 » 7 
ares in CS i 


glit-time, and any one may 
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see, affixed to corner buildings and ta 


structures all along the water-front, the 
little lanterns that the people proy ide to 
guide these fly-by-night gods in thei 


travels. At this magistrate’s what suga 
dogs are sold to visitors, and real dogs « 

the vagrant class are fed daily with cakes 
of grain, and on holidays with sweetened 
cakes We are now in the neighborhood 
of the - celebrated “monkey temple, 

which, when I was there, attracted fewer 
monkeys than I saw in the trees a few 


The Wrestlers’ 


College is also near, and so is a temple 


miles out in the country. 


bearing a frieze of sculptured figures 
which would be tolerated in no Western 
land, but which the British government, 
well aware of the magnitude and deli 
eacy of its other tasks, wisely leaves 
alone. There are two wells in the ghats 
in this part of the city’s front. In one a 
god once dropped an ear-ring, and his 
worshippers now throw after it offerings 
of sweetmeats, sandal - wood, betel, and 
flowers, until it has become the most pu 
trid place in India—except the other well, 
called the ‘‘ Well of Knowledge.” Here 
the cod Shiva lives, and here the people 
throw in flowers until the odor ascending 
from the cavity baffles deseription. The 
Cow Ghat, the temple of the beggars, the 
beautiful mosque of the Mussulmans— 
all these and many other notable objects 
succeed one another on the shore. Ihave 
but hinted at the feast of strange things 
that rise above the heads of the devout 
bathers, but I have succeeded if I have 
shown that bathing, which seems the all 
in all of existence there, is in reality only 
a small feature of it 

There are no less than forty-seven of 
these ghats, but the visitor only learns this 
by reading. To the eye, the entire water 
front of the city is edged by irregular 
flichts of stone steps, some connected with 
others, some wholly detached, some reach 
ing seventy-five or eighty feet upward, 
some only half as high, and others still 
shorter. All of these broad, massive steps 
of what appears to be granite reach down 
from equally irregular buildings, varying 
between the forms of huge palaces and the 
dimensions of very small témples. Im 
agine the grand river Ganges for the au 
ditorium, and the spectacle upon the stage 
a two-mile-long scene, made up of the 
most ineongruous' buildings, gardens, 
towers, and minarets, each object crown 


ing its own stone staircase, which laves 




















GARDENS, TOWERS 


its base in the slow crawling, earth-color 
Nothing combines wit any 
olhner thing to sug@est even t e approach 

ya System or plan Even some of the 
most lmportant buildings are themselves 


mere architectural puddings, whose in 
gyredients are the designs of India, Persia 


and Arabia combined In certain places 
if you look too closely ata r ined stair 
case that is broken and ha submerged 


at a narrow strip of bare earth jarring the 


] 


general view, or at the disordered land 


ing-place of the boats, you may find fault 
With the 


could do that But if you sweep 


scene There are persons who 


yout 
eye over what Herrick would have « ill 


Von. C.—No. 598 —71 


AND MINARETS 


ed “the sweet 


erand Spec 


where in 


‘Lac 


Indi: 


in Lhe scenic 


there be found anvthing 


vest, or to 


ment 


devotees 


tions, you 

. : ‘ 
ord Ot sigt 
boast, vet 
enjoyed a 
COUSINSHIp 


Tho igh 


compare 


alive 


disorde 


you mm 


and 


VACK Around, 


Ons ¢ 


Will 
\nd 
Only peopled, but all fil 


Vith tens 


of the whole 


ist sav that no 


Lieretore nowhere 


he earth—can 
to equa to sug 
this extraordi 
Vhen it is not 
ed with move 


, 
of thousands of 


their queer ablutionary devo 


Shiall 


t-se¢ 
you 
\ 

Vie 


Hot 


the longest 


ich any man can 


pretend Lo ive 
! ( i nm second 
Ouch pounds 
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r é i Lie eS S pe Ss irteen eet ong 
| i ind elght feet n S propeller 
t | I'¢ t rt Lie to ‘ ©! ) two mel ) ork ong S 
| ‘ ‘ ( enares n the bo or b e captal Oo 
( i tis er ee tar rreater muscular etfort vorks 
t rye ‘ i Ings upon the oot rie quite s 
‘ It Hindoos r ? 
\ (ee ha Bb sts s platform ¢ ered emporary 
( ) Ci ofing of plaited stra Here severa 
its Most of the nel ina ore ine removing then 
CO es and clothes preparatory to commencing the 
¢ ( ces Tor thie ns lo devotions Phe me are large muscula 
ego thie sen AlLese LO Lie fellows no strip down to their breee! 
eB i = fo another the peo clots Their colo serves to moderate 
f \ is by vr thie est rive) the effect of their nudity, for colored ski 
¢ i i I i eautifu serves as something ea ciothing to us 
T ( thie t Ss not « nor ho are ( At any rate, after having 
HI oo ruil is erected to 1nsuit thie seen several millions of bare legs bare 
HH a ) ad to trespass upol Lhe Mee breasts. bare stomachs, and Dure childrey 
i foreig ors It is thie Mo the removal ol everyvul Ing except a na) 
i neda a sque put »>bV the Mogu row band of eloth from around a human 
empero \urune-Zeb ose ruthless co package Is no longer startling The wo 
iL ssoravished Benares of its ear man i Of a higher class than the men 
er beauties that nothing remains of the Her clothes ave of purple silk, bordered 
grandeur and sanctified edilices which wil cold She loosens the wrappings 
alist ruisned the piace ip to the close of oft her leas and then throws around het 
| twell century Now the Enelish the sheetlike dress in which she means 
ive « irgve of this sanectual vhose front lo pray and bathe Krom under it she 
entrance sO cotmander vy the Hin oOosens and lets fa the dress in whicl 
doos t no Moslem can enter it. and al she came there With equal \ nice ski 
0 > there must s i the al she covers her uppel body and discards 
f ntof ha rto go bv a side door ts former appare so that after a mere 
magine, ne this uneve rreguiar miuute of almost magical manipulation 
range Of palaces, asylums, and temples she stands newly apparelled In a suit ol] 
ind the equ hatched, vel always one piece of softest musiin, with her street 
! ‘ e, Starrs Oo stone beside them dress ina heap beside her feet Now she 
eu ol on to the waters edge has become a figure of faint pink, wit 
to s bottom, whi as the saving gieaming points of cold pon her neck 
r e depth of two elephants on and arms, and of silver on her ankles, fon 
t mothe A is people this gold is never worn below the waist in 
( ore Ss ara ilis persona India 
hie ? re stand side ) side and Mur boat has struge@led up stream to 
tier above er. close together, from city’s the first of the miles of ghats, or stairs. 
oii x to citv’s end. The first to come The steps are crowded with men and wo 
n te } it three or four oO clo n men, terraced at various heights between 
the mo ng uit the ~wrandest scene sa those Who are Walst-deep 1b the water to 
at er SUNTIS® Then the crowds those whoare but wetting their feet, and 
‘ est Lhe eitv and tlie ymathers up to the greater number at the top ot the 
, e the sun and see the river gilded flight, who are dressing, undressing, dry \. 
own bat i that monarchs glory ine themselves, wringing out their wet 
VV « oO are to tness the spectacie « a garments, or are seated 1n prayer and 
nation t ts devotions di! e to one ol meditation like figures in brorize. ince 
thy oO res¢ inding- places here i e first twe LV great @g ils ill shor Is » 
" S ) original ba c of the nothing different, let us deseribe what 
Ga sé . , e been ¢ at this more detail Some 
() esse sas " USE On vho are vei likely to be nial 
ovel mia ( cane ¢ urs o the i ind vet are too youns 
fo. S upol stand the religious si~uihecance of 
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I ove 
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es No pavequaiatl 
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! ind thie Ome}! ilso 
orming one hand nto 
1} id Yuisil ed 
mes to tiem Ds 
ive to the rivel ind it 
et e ce otees put thelr 
It matters no I il 
eet ire ijread eLnNYG 
y-cometl Kae ih person 
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( h both hands be 
that he lakes We 
en and Wo en aon 
mah oO 1S oOlding up 
ot rass l pou M4 
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‘ 
\ 
> 
HE } I 
meve others are doing the same thing 
tlie brass CGVrinkilne-Vases, Classic 
shraped  ¢ ers, oOo} lara round vessels: of 
‘ ©) rass, or earthen-ware They are 
otte he the sacred ater to the sun 
How the myriad vessels of polished 
metal dec} ma lmiinate the scene 
They thi Dire the suniight as 
points oO flame. and they bejewel the 
masses oO bathers as if they were rreat 
or littl malls of shining gold Eve. 
here in India the scenes are beautified 
ry he brass vessels carried on the wo 
men’s heads, and the smaller brass ¢ ers 
ol exquisite shapes which all the poo 
earry by.their sides, but nowhere do these 
indispensable in plements show to greate 


whats 


at Benares 
DIAZING ike jewels , 


among the pinks reds, ve liOWS, “2reens 


and blues of the flowerlike 


Lhe crowds No other DOSSeSSION of ; 
poor man or woman in India is so usefu 
is these pots The are used to dri 
and wash from, to cook in, for the ear 

small articles, and in many othe 


Stal ds a man 





adraperies oo} 


i 


with a small brass 


tray, in which there are a few smooth 
colored stones WKke the eggs of ‘4 a 
DITaS Each stone represents a deity l 
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I ‘DEI rHI STREET CLOTHES 
OSAle ad (vangwes [o i iaul it the trick ol d fling er oute shi | 
aqonhing lie inder one 
er the ( er, note the Here sits a man, seleetly but econo 
‘ austin ca costumed in a breech-clout, on S 
t e stoute haunehes icing the sui Vilh his eves 
e ba ibo thie ust roaming a ove our boat, and his ps 
( Oo yal meet vou qu le moving de 0 V I pravel Ne iy fil 
AZE ( " ( no etfort to squats another man similarly engaced 
en the i¢ n ict, LneV have but with his eves closed Far over there 
thie Dan coverings and left hich upon the next ohat, IS a Nan 
Diloc oO t » A oO ar | appears to be imitat n@ a sack of mea 
at thre have ecoOMme ired oO being enveloped from his crown to the 
mau neg ind eSS v Lie Fround ih a sheet ol cloth ‘| ese thre 
( thre young es ind men illustrate three grades or depths « 
1 through in order to keep col prety The ventieman no merely seems 
mia ( have decided oO mind to be Masquerading aS a sack of potatoes 
DUSINeESS and tL others mind Ss reall aevou He permits nothing to 
l Ss not very feminine in distract his mind from his devotions 
und vet it ery tnan in an The one th his eves shut is nearly as 
Note now the ibits of the misses pious, vet stands ready, if a woman 
ne eS é icaquire almost a screams or a boy drow} s. to venture at 
s sl n putting on their ba least one eve upon the commotion The 
nd in dropping eir evel iv at varlet who prays with his eyes open is 
iu spend an hour in the full brother to the lady I sit behind 
ishing hile s clothed, by my pew at home, who kneels and prays 
©) carn ts i a Prom ner with her eves wide open, and then. o 
e Dane ina Ss oon inderneath returning to her seat, whispers to het 
e othe Thi do not e even. sister: “lve got it! I could go home 
e their faces bare ‘ imanin. this minute and make that thine that 
ASSES Wateh them as you Mrs. Fidge has on 
ind pra observe the pronoun Ah! now we are arrived at the first o 
tisat ne beneath myself the Hindoo burning rrounds A body 
you rie er see them bungle smouldering on the sunken. half col 
thev change fron et apparel to sumed pyre, and another is lying in 
" Men « tensely studious winding-sheet near by, with its feet i 
s have informed mi at the have the sacred riven That last one is tl 
o the Ganges every mornin ror a body ve met on a stretcher on two men 
and watched these wome in order heads in the town this morning, but cou 
te reports to various learned socie not OoK at because the head vobbled 
home, I Suppose—anad have never and fro beneatl the winding sheet! Ugl 
} \ l s] ( imsy\ what a creepy sh iddery place Ind a 























THE SACRED CITY OF THI 


| \ il are many of its scenes and Ss a popular notion a 
reflections they engender! Do vou that a gators and 
onder at these exclamations Then Vihat the burners begin 
stop by this pyre a moment. The boats such animals in the rive 
ibout are laden with wood tons upon Look marsiiter t 
is of kind ys and logs for the public eres There is one 
rnings of the dead In the t ip oman, from Madras side 
se nearest steps are the me i ‘ cold weather time. fe 
iste which alone can 


the fire 


supply for light 
io the pvres They 
are said Lo be ricthi 


ev get what they de 
ind for applying the 
beneath each 


body from twenty-live 


rupees, or about SS 25 


to a thousand rupees 
or $350 All Hindoos 


wish their bodies thor 
oughly consumed by the 


Note 


round 


_2 
. Gre 
mnerai ore, 


that 


but— 
beautiful 


overhead at one 


side ot the DUrhninge 


crounds Observe the 


peculiar but highly or 


imental fringe or par 


ipet of stone carvings 
on its rim. Those are 
not stone carvings 
Phey are vultures 


ey are waiting for 


e bodies which are 
shoved, half burned, 
nto the river Half 

rned Yes; the bod 


es of the rich are fully 
consumed, and the ashes 
the 


are flung to river 


tne religion 


uit es as 
commands, but those of 
{ poor are hustled into 
half burned, 
for the 


the stream 


; 


O make room 


ext in turn Ten to a 


burned 


bodies are 


at these crounds daily. 


ind the pretence is that 
there 1s not room or 
time for the proper con 
l tof business Faney 
he feelings of the 
nourners It is to them 
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vas e lady to whom I referre ! oO clot f ‘ a 
‘ in er oO oO ( } orde Go ‘ e) S ‘ ‘ 
| re is no mistakil 5 Ss, and co rn ul it ON 
one, t uch t nas W t oLhners | ere roug t e ¢ 
Such is the d Ld riven to 00 S pt ‘ 
of true re ement nee e¢ most 1 pious ac \ t 
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d began to tear the flesh The fair shore. On the farther side of the river 
erat did not mind Her thoughts they meet the priests and their friends 
higher, I suppose and this part of the ceremony Ot mart 
1us bine unique panorama rolled along riage is thus completed 
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bie Vad nowse lle Fauve tte ( pte 
[It is wel not to compare too often was not a woman of the we 
other establishments.’’ Madame ar taught thereafter all day long 
brines the discontent (nee no interests to be considered but 
rived and installed, manv will rema others, and she helped those who 
far to move, and it costs to deme the world and its rush to get 
wer.” thick of the fight by her prompt 
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{ ad taken a ) re oO € to pass t spare tim ¢ i nm tlie 
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i rit l Ui CSS Irie there il d i t ith rE of iLel it \ ell ‘ el ui 
selle Fauvette shut t ce et and looked a if e « ere \ 
rently as t pug l id been amis DOO and papers, and leit its ¢ ! 
in especial pray¢ I ten ! i¢ With a sigh 
by the Pope hand She adored An economical person respects the 
rmsleig and tear o inimate objects, and wv 
ro sleigh read French as she it comes to flesh and blood aoes { 

Sil » c ‘ { ©ll ifirmed po il a free LOrs¢ LO deat Ma Attit Dt I i { 
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in the reading room, to be presiding ‘* And then?” 
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to Victoria, she cultivated the t\ pe Without appear ng to do so, Ma 
ne Eng ish tourists who had never close ly observed he roverness Madame 
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THEATRE NATIONAL 


It patronized, protected, and cheered t 


narrow rue de Vonsie “ur Pi rigord 


looking at 1 remembered how it 
sheltered, fostered, and encouraged 
” generations Dreaming of brillia 
success, feeling to the depths ot | 
iv dear one l ‘ niie i KITL Wil h ea itiful and 
and stretching ard Fame his 
timid hand, Monsieur Perigord, und 
the shadow of the Théatre National, ec 
posed his opera 
His tri week! \ conference Monsie 
Périgord found to be, for the most part 
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veariness of he flesh strained anc 
jarred hi He dreaded it, 
feared it, but he could not despise it 


as to be his steppin stone to fame 


Fauvette Krom two until four, three times a wee 
Is he bald?” e lectured, wil illustrations and t 
Vademoiselle. Fauvette brok aid of an a companist, on the ** Histo: 

lL really, re: hay ce lr Opera, et TArt de Composition 

never noticed before an audience of five hundred you! 

Perigord, far i} 1€ 1 » Collége Anonyme de M 

at his desk I ve ! He lectured indeed, to the prima 

voung stude d= have lass, the beginners: but, old or youn 

moment st ipid or clever, his audience was larg 


tended well and to see before him a sea of faces 


hair hear hundreds shuttle into their seats, a 


Mrs. Gorms for him, all to hear him, to be his and his 
alone for two hours, was a certain source 
of pride to the musician Once. whet 

rigord be r hi elaborating a theme so familiar as to s 
as the red chintz cur almost mconseiousiv tTrom his tonaue 
is bed. as the undula he allowed | is dream to possess him, a1 


s belonged to them. he became a leader, in his imagination, o 


dinginess and the an orchestra playing his own overture, 


ed stopped-short and the gaping bOoYyS were an enthralled 


saned over his table audience. The maestro triumphed at last 
coming far below and the tinkling accompanist’s feebl 
rapidly jotting strain swelled to a crescendo of stringed 
score, or rl instruments At this point he lost his 
spare thi I we I thread, mumbled, and stopped. Through 
vaald bevond ques h, the room, like a ripple over the still wa 
lle Fauvette! AS . . ters face, ran the laughter that is bitt 
row snou di rs close over the meed Vonsie “ur Péi igord gvrew erin 
a Parisian afte) son, and sick fright took possession of 
pens and pen him By an effort. masterly indeed, he 
; controlled himself, found his discourse 
and proceeded, This aberration v 
rorgotten by the students. wi 
m thereupon a new sobriquet, of 


iwnorant. 
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months indeed IS innocent vision 


ali horizons were ciear 

Vonsieur Périgord’s scrupulous toilet 
belated him a little. 
tie 


wardrobe 


festive day 
cast the 
the 
a pair of buttonless 
the As 


thine shold of t} e if 


was brushed: a new 


into 


His 
on 


purple at seams 


climax of elation 


Anon\ 


me 
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height, he stopped t 


a boutonniere from a 


sous 


‘and thrust it in the lapel otf 


above the 


pu ple ribbon of 
In 


just 


the cloak 


* a honneur 


and overcoat, kee} 
t they might 


ha 


impressive ieisure as 


with his orchestra His orche 


red 


vas awaiting him, however—the 


+ lly 
inist, the ‘cellist, and the timid 


acco 
were before them. an¢ 
With a hasty wo 


to each performer and w hispered repet 


racks 


panist The 
their scores as well 


; f 


ons ot! the lew } 
already held, Monsie 
little ta 


toward t 


directions given at 


vate rehearsals 


Pe rigord his 


Standing by 
, 


irned his gaze and his tace 


salle 


The membership of five hundred seer 
ed to It ay 


pea red to 


enormously 
though 
that n be 
in the gallery 


lave grown 


him as there were 
at 

from topmost 
hist of 


there was not one vacant chair 


gathered least twice 
I seat to 


row benches the hall was filled 
Indeex 
here aud there two men shared the sam: 
seat The amazed and delighted profess 
or saw scattered through the room old: 
students, men from the Cours Supeériem 
The room, too, was remarkably silent- 
he had realized it, ominously still. 
Monsieur Périgord, thrilled and eestat 
off his gloves, the bou 
trembled above his 
he bowed and smiled and bega1 


ic, drew black 
tonniere 
heart 
‘* Messieurs—" 
(Have 


been 


you ever heard, on a day that 


has strangely, beautifully still 

sudden slow rustling in the far-off trees 

a rustling that, growing little by little 
steadily creeps, until it possesses all the 
air and 
From the dim gallery came a 
lisping sound, strange and cruel; 
and rippled touched over 


rows of seats, gaining in intensity. 


storm 
g] 


it broke 
the 


silence is wakened to 


iding 
and all 

Monsieur Perigord, absorbed and un 
suspecting, took it at first for applause 
he smiled ag 

‘* Messieurs 

(The trees, stirred to 
tree-top, shake, and are filled with sound 
and 
powering, the hissing, lisping, murmur 


ain and bowed 


from root fine 


Growing mightily, gaining over 
ing, spread and possessed the silence, unti 
left—none left for the gentle 
? Rape of the 


none was 
voice of the author of the 


Sabines” to be heard 
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Silence, gen- 
nen! I com- 
and silence !” 
Silence!) 
rhe sound which 
ad had no form 
took mould here 
nd became words 
‘ina dé nis 
m de Mon-sieur 
Pé-ri gord, la de 
S-Sion de Mon 
sieur Pé-ri gord te 
de nLUS-SiO1 de nf f r 


| a ] 
Peri | as} Let } 


Slowly, rhyth- j , ; 


nically measured, 


| | Z 4, es. \ | 
ich vord and a f ‘ 5 ’ 4 4 ‘YY A o> m 
coh Spiele be ia ma ¢ l } / W/o 
ing clapped to time = ~ | Wd Ai 
in precision by ‘Wine @ Fae ~ 1G WW, Aa Y | 
even hu d ed \% / r WAI AN i pit 
urs of er 9p N VI " \ i INS , 


La dé WLUS-StiOn UM Ht 
Mon-sieur Pe 
gord ’—until si 


ence Was now here 
the vast dread 
room, save 

ep in the heart 
the stricken 
nan, who stood 
nd stared and 


listened. There 








as a still corner 
11s mind where 
nee range with 
eadful fatality, 
ving, This is 

é nd Py this is 

the end fore ver.” 
The sea of faces 


awful shapes 


OO ae 


were only half 
man gargoyles 


whose ghoul- 





mouths issued 
Streams of hissing 
sound 

‘La dé-mis sion 
I Mon - Sié “ur Pé 
*i-gord—" 


2 TS seme coe, I 


Clap clap ~ 

ap 

he polite and 
exquisite demean- 

of the dismiss 


fessor never 
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( e stood rigid s table. his In the spring, in company with 
edge His face vas intoh iapwing, Mademoiselle Fauvette 
' rst: the inder the hu- got herself another crest, and in fello 
ind yedder: from ship with her namesake—Thrush—n« 
~ er ove S id crown piumage She a Vays had a new (¢ 
once a year. And 
there is a persol s 


poor, so heart-sick 

auring April and Ma 
does not yearn over the 
tempiation to possess 
himself of a brilliant 
it of newness, wh 
does not fall into a de 
cious bit of extrava 
vance, that person 1s 
notin tune with nature 
or in harmony witl 


the renewing vear 





Miss Thrush had ne 
time to linger over the 
bewitching nouveautes 
de saison at the Bon 
Marché and the Lou 
vre but when one of 
her companions, an 1 
veterate but wavering 
shopper, hesitated, lost 


in the toils of ha i 


hundred remnants, Ma 
demoiselle saw he her 
affair” in a twinkling 
Knowing just how 
much she could spend 
just how much goods 
it would take, having 
only one dress to plat 
where the inveterate 
shopper had ten, her 
spring shopping was 
brief and to the point “ 
She saw and seized upor 
her remnant It was 
bought and paid for 
and in her arms, and 
she was helping the 
wavering purchaser to 


reconcile yards and me 





tres, and franes and 


dollars, to the best of } 


THE SPRING DRESS her broken English and 
with her most bewitch 
ing gestures. In spite 


flaming wave crept He strove to of the fact that she had no time to try , 

| of the on ner aress that all she could do was 
» to keep himself from falling Then to make a sketch of an attractive gow! 
etched out his hands to the crowded and mail it to a cheap dressmaker, i 
1.and going backward slowly, slov ly spite of the fact that it was not silk 


-d from the platforn lined, or trimmed at all, the spring dress 














THREE FLIGHTS 





f Mademoiselle Fauvette was a rav- 
ing toilet; and her hat, created by 
eandie-light in her atelier au sixieme, 
a work of art! So, when Made 
yiselle Fauvette slipped in one day to 


second déjeuner, as she took her seat 





met each eye fixed upon her. Of 
rse she blushed, looked down at her 
et and up again at the observers, 
, ed around in great confusion, and 
is more charming than ever. Then she 
ted (as was her custom and duty 
French conversation 
it was W ednesday, the Monsieur Pe 
yord’s conference: she wore the expecta 
ike a bright jewel, and shone the one 
int thine in the hotel de famille 
the messages” with sweet impa 
tiality had penetrated even here, but with 
it they said to the commonplace pen 
sionnaires we have not todo. To Made 
selle Fauvette they opened the heart 
their discourse, and as she rose from 


ible and passed out of the pensionnat 


o the street, St. Martin’s day recklessly 
told her all its secrets. Taking Miss 
Thrush for a newly returned bird of pas 


in gay plumage, wind and flower 


eath straight from the Bois de Bou- 


yne met her en route, played with the 
carniture of her hat, lifted the corner of 
| light cloth cape, found the fine hair 


esistible Still more kin to the wanton 
ne, Mademoiselle fairly flew along 


street, revelled in that which she did 


understand, and which she did but 

iisitely feel Her cheeks grew softly 

der; her eyes were as velvet as the 

ts of Garches; her breast rose and 

tumultuously against the pretty folds 

4 of her new dress She was hurrying 
me, and humming a phrase from ‘*‘ The 

Rape of the Sabines "— 
] 1 fi § 


on the warm palpitating wing she 


ien flown straight to those environs 

t were calling all Paris, the woods 

} uuld have held her, claimed her, for a 
lit-winged companion—a bird or spirit 


€ spring 

e secrets of St. Martin have an affin 
i vith all precious and tender things 
y have no direct words: form is fatal 
» them; they disappear at attempted ex 

on as frost forms under sun 

Of no eall to Bas-Meudon or chestnut 
oods was Mademoiselle Fauvette con- 
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scious She only knew she was on the 
vay to Batignolles, and it was enough 
As she left Passy, the telegray bov en 


tered the pension with a ‘** petit bler 
Mad: moiselle Fauvette. Sayil ae There 
will be no conference to day 

The messenger and Mademoiselle Fau 
vette passed each other with perfect un 
consclousness! 

Once at Batignoll > Mademoise lle h a=” 
ried through the small garden to the lit 
tie house in the rear, the private hotel of 
Madame Carrieére This two-storied red 
and yellow brick cottage, with a front 


yard of brown dried garden, and all in 


sight of the lumbering tram, within shriek 
or the sharp steam-whistle—this was the 
fairy ** Battynole of Mrs. Gormsle vhs 


dream! 

Vade moise lle Fauve tte tinkled the be ] 
and after a longer pause than usual the 
bonne came to the door. She had evident 
ly been cleaning, and was not in ful 
W ednesday afternoon dress 

** Mon Dieu !” she said, by way of greet 
ing, ‘‘and Mademoiselle! as well It is 
then that Mademoiselle has not received 
the telegram 

‘* No.” said Mademoiselle, a little pale 
‘what telegram?” 

‘I pray that Mademoiselle will give 


herself the trouble to come in,”’ urged 


the maid ‘Tt is that Madame has been 
called a vVay—tie death of an old aunt in 
Touraine. It was so sudden: pool! Ma 


1 1 
dame is desolate 
Mademoiselle was aiso desolate for 


her friend, forthe sudden so row, a rd jor 


the confere nee that was not to be his 
she did not Say nowevel sne ooked up 
the narrow stairway leading to the music- 
room 

I think,” she said, ‘“‘that I wi fo 


up to the atelier and practise a little on 
Madame’s plano, which she will surely 
permit 


Oh, but certainly, Mademoiselle,” ac 


} ] és ] . 
quiesced the bonne and, curiously, 1t 18 
also Vonsieur Perigord who Ss above 
he too has not received the despatch it 


IS very extraordinary 
Vade moiselle was on the stairs 
‘** Monsieur Pe rigord 2?” she asked, in @ 
hushed voice 
Out, Mademoisell 
[ will get my music that I have left 
and fo pack to Pass\ 
The bell below summoned the genial 


bonne to her cuisine ‘* Pardon,” she 


















ce ae 


. ° 
Made mot- 


nem 
depths 


Is head 


unaergone, 
yveeks OT fati~ue and 1n 
Om 


’ 
sSument, had ce 


ld of 
veet 


L. 
broke 


an Into a 
this sv 


pre sence ol 


ame, and her voice 


inswer her, yet more 
he 


but turned 


a sentimentallsi 
exhibition 
{ 


» one of the closed 


ain, and pre 
rarden 

as too fine Lo fee] 
unroiied he MUSIC, 


one on plano, 
Keys, 
and in 
Perigord had 

rned around and 

pupil, and the light he 
him 


the atelier showed 


» Tull ot 


led 


emo 


found 
the word 
forever. 
I have 


| dreamed of 


ili over 
end been 
im 


lam a pauvre 


le repeat d. 


Fau 
ympathy and interest. 


her 


of Vade moiselle 


she said, clasping 


the opera, it is not appreciated ?” 


MAGAZINE 


a despairing gest 
were sl 
bal 
pos Lion 


been dismissed from 


\n expression of intense re 
the face Ot 18 heare 


he did not observe 


is not the opera, then Shie 


‘The Rape of the Sabines’* has not 


How 


looked at 


glad | am 


He ner in great 


aston! 


But, my dear young lad 
I rious 4 


tell me of 
gently 


ir more sé 


‘Can you your tro 
asked the girl, 
W ithout Monsieur Pt 
gord sank agait. into the vast arm- 
V ‘h had been 


Mademoiselle 
tne pili 


direct re¢ piv, 


late his seat of des) 
Fauvette 


leaning 


forthwith t 
, ‘ } 
no-stool, 


The 


his arms on 


her elbows 


he keys maestro bent for 


With 
up 
bald crown of his devoted head, his 


his 


nis Knees 


fingers of hair standing around 
boutonniere quite withered and droop 
Irom the 
the 
gord toid the story 


He 


saw il 


button-hole above the knot 


Pi 


of the last few hours 


chevalier dhonne ur Monsie ur 


took a herce interest in It, and as he 


come forth in speech he blam« 
saw it in 
the de 
but cast 
scale It soothed | 
The | 


easier 


himself; he its true light, a 


he spoke of fection with pain a 


bitterness, no excuse for hims« 
into the 
the 


grace, 


im even 
the di 


to 


telling imiliation 
to told 


this lovely listener, 


ore W pear, 


quiet audience 
listened with parted lips and intent ¢ 
as she had ever done when he 


And afterward I could not go ba 


Spoke 


to my apartment I came here to 
alone and to think 
Mademoiselle’s 


pity 


face not 


Indeed, as he paused, he looked at 


was one 
her in surprise, and a pang of pain shi 
across his heart 

to this |] 
he had shown his bleediu 


lt was nothing, then, 
hearted girl; 
heart to a stranger.) 

‘** And it is this,” ‘* it is this 
that makes you so désolé, Monsieur Péri 
gord ' 

‘But you understand!” he said. ‘‘It 
is the end of my career.” 


she asked 
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THREE FLI 


GHTS 





‘On the contrary,” nodded the audi- 


ne. *" it is the beginning Y 


She removed her elbows from the piano 


VS and 


| 


clasped her hands in he 


You are now free to pursue your 


rk Yu 
your t 


I ~ 


with 


vhat 1S 


yu can HOW Live all yout 


alent and compose bea 


As for the confe rence,” 


a superb gvesture of disn 


r iap 
noble 
* time 
utiful 
she 


Lissal, 


the verdict of a handful of 


idents who are too béte to know that 
cenius is among them You were not 
rn to teach. but to create 
You are too kind, too generous,” he 
nmered, staring at her vou do not 


erstand 


‘They d 


vent 


d not understand,” she n 


ll the time who know us 


on, with a pretty gesture 


odded 


‘It is not the people whom we 


} 


se 
best, 


ey 


not pity you at all; I am glad, glad! 


ived for us.” 


Kk them I am sorry, but not for you 
One pities the mole, not the sun She 
S pped abashed, crimson 
Vonsieur Perigord, fascinated, had 
sen, and the reflection of her own flush 
is stealing into his pale cheeks 
You are too good,” he could only 
nmer Loo good!” 
She recovered herself ** What you 
e worked upon for two years the 
era (not your lectures to the students 
our career. When I came to-day and 
vou so miserably unhappy, I said to 
self, ‘It isa failure, ‘‘The Rape of the 
ibines,”’: and when you said no, I could 
think of anything else, | was SO 2 ad.” 
You think, then,” he murmured, his 
le expression changed, his eyes bright 
ng ‘you think, then, it is a little 
dd, My opera that there is something 
me” 
Oh, how ean you ask?” exclaimed 
Vademoiselle Fauvette. ‘It is so beau 


so beautiful, that which you haye 


She turned on the piano-stool and ran 


r fingers over the keys, and into the 


r of the song that had been on her’ lips 


} 


1h Gay al 


id in her heart: 


Dans mon pays 
Il y a tant de fleurs. 


The enchanted con poser drew near 


i 


he treb! 


mplicat 


ne amat 


iImming 


th one 


e was simple enough, b 
ion of the bass began to 


ir Beating time and 
the tune, he played the 


hand himself. 


it the 
baffle 
rent 


chords 
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Yes, that is it, but no, the do, the sol, 
very ood! 


Thus, little by little, falling into the 
music so familiar and so dear to him, 
Monsieur Périgord began to play the 
principal aria of *‘The Rape of the Sa 
bines Slipping away from his side un 


observed. Mads moise lle took the faute wil 


d orchestre or, in otner words the Dig 
arm-chair—leaving the piano to the maes 
tro She remained spellbound intil Mon 


sieur Périgord had we pt out all his grief 
sighed toward all his goals, and pleaded 
for that which neither of them fully 
understood The last chords vibrated 
into silence; he remained for a moment 
immovable, and then he turned His 
listener left her chair and came sile itiy 
toward him. Mademoiselle Fauvette 


thrilled by what was to her the music of a 


creat genius, looked at the creator of ‘‘ The 
Rape of the Sabines.” She did not see 
the faded boutonniére, the frayed, shabby 
dress, the little, insignificant figure, but 
that which she did see filled her eyes 
as with a beautiful light, and parted her 
lips with a heavenly smile—the Spirit of 
Spring and the Spirit of Musie folded 
their delicious wings over the little com 
poser; the messages of St. Martin’s day 


clamored in his ears an intoxicating 


melody He caught his breath 

The strains of ‘‘Veuw tu venir” rai 
their changes with the calls of distant 
A ready S. Monsieur Périgord trembled 
and held out both his hands 

‘* Jeanne,” he said, ** Jeanne Je rous 
aime !” 


A little later, the day, having brought 
about, with other good happenings (and 


some catastrophes, no doubt the loves 
of birds all through the woods, and this 
mating of Monsieur Périgord with Ma 
de moiselle Fauvette, stopped spinning 
its bright flower wheel, and the rain 


fell in showers, through which the sun 


Out from the hétel of Madame Carriérs 


into the sun-shot shower came two fig 


ures, Sheltered under a decrepit umbrella 
borrowed from the bonne fhey wan 
dered slowly through the garden, out of 
the gate, and paused DY the tram line Ir 


a few moments the lumbering vehicle 
came in sight, drew near, and stopped 


They boarded 


it, struggled on to the im 
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A’S ADVANCE 


I ‘ IBALI 

PARI 
T ve said th truth that every 
on principality or tribe Lo 
bie Russia has extended protec 
Lion is eventually been absorbed into 
t M ( Km pire Just as in Eu 
rope Si S graduail\ acquired Fin 
und, Livonia, Lithuania, a large portion 
of Poland, Bessarabia, and other territo- 


ries, so in Central Asia she has been by de 


grees pushing her way through tribe alter 
I re prove Ff and annexing as sue 
A t, ul ' the present moment she 
has practically arrived at the heart of 
Afghanistan ind even this, of course, is 
not the proposed end of her mareh Dur 
ing this progress of hers the Kalmuck 
and Kirg tribes had, amongst oth- 
ers, to be dealt with, and it is significant 


in 1771, unable to longer 


lormer 
Russian oppression, migrated to 


nese territory to the number of half a 
lion, having to fight their way thither 
The Kirghiz, how- 
Peter the 
s ‘‘the key and gate to all the 
not 


ostile tribes 
hose land, according to 
at, 1 


countries of Asia,’ 


ever, W 


were so fortunate 
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ha OmMmine tres On it rolled toy I 
P f those d oh i environs haloes 
D ¢ ( in ol M Gorn c 
dreams. bo i for a destination she. } 
so ould never see fc r those Aread 
to rd which al hicies goand a SI 
Salil are Only reached by the Pilgrims 
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IN CENTRAL ASIA 


R. COLQUHOUN 


in maintaining their independence, for 
they gradually fell before the inevitable 


wave of Russian advance, and althous 
many of them do not even now ackno 
the 
majority are both nominally and pra 
cally 
Cc! 
perseded by that 
and their 
fully regulated by the Governor of the 
province. 


} 7 . A 
eave ailieflance oO 


conqueror, tl 


vassals of the Tsar, their patria 


ial system having been gradually su 


of circuits and volosts 


very wanderings being cart 


This tribe really consists of two distin 


races. The Kara or ‘ Black Kirghiz’ 

the true one—is found principally in the 
valleys of the Thian-Shan and Alta 
mountains, and is unmistakably of Turk 
ish origin. Descriptions found in Ch 
nese writings of a very early date sho 
that at that 


was characterized 


time the prevailing ty 
by light hair and 
fair skin, which would not apply to the 
average Kirghiz of the present day, a 
* The word Kirghiz has practically the same d« 


vation as the Russian “ Cossack,” and means 


wanderer 

















thouen such may still be met ere na 





The other race ch inhabits the O it 
ivt or th province o lurkes nand 
eppes rere ring 1 wd S Ca \ 
Russians Kassak-Kirghiz IS more 

on ted I Live Mongol] element 

i the Kara-Kin IZ race The Kas 

$ ave | | rmarried if 
Kalmue wd 1C1Y ATISLOKC ul ol ite 
descent from Genghiz Khan, 

{ tnell various trad ons desc ‘ 

n as being descended from i a 

ed dog oO! 1 more poetica } 

1ey are said to be veritably ‘* ( 1 of 
ie Mist.’ Whatever their origin, how 

( , the race is undoubtedly of great 
lity. Their early government was 
founded on the patriarchal system, their 
chi eing known as khans. Tradition 


at one of these early khans divided 


kingdom into three parts [or lis sons, 


is founding the three Hordes Lhe 
Ga it, Mi idle, and Lesser The second 
ese, living on the western frontier of 

( ina, and consequenliy at a great dis 
ce from Russia, preserved their inde 
dence until as late as 1847. The Less 

‘ Horde. occupying the country contig 
ious to the possessions of Russia in the 
ithern Ural, and the Great Horde, liv 


mostly north and east of the Sea of 
\ral, being torn by internal dissensions 
nd harried by neighboring tribes, offered 
their allegiance to Russia in 1730, but at 
that time it was not accepted Shortly 
fterwards, however, the Russian Empress 
consented to become suzerain and protec 
Ss Oo! the Kirghiz, a step which has since 
1 to the acquisition of much territory 
on the part of Russia, although no incon 
siderable amount of money, not to speak 
of human life, has been sacrificed in the 
YrOCeSS. 
At first Russia’s policy in Central 
Asia was to control her subjects by play 


ing off one tribe against another, thus 


creeping them well occupied As it was 
found, however, that the predatory habits 
of the Kirghiz (by no means renounced 
when they took the oath of allegiance to 
the White Tsar) greatly interfered with 
the caravan trade which Russia was so 
anxious to develop, and that they made 
raids on Russian colonists on the frontier 
] 
i 


ine and along the shores of the Caspian, 
carrying off many of the settlers and sell 
ing them as slaves, expeditions were fre 
quently sent to bring them to order. The 


Kirg Z resisted stou ind as is 
15435, ral Ing round I } 
Kenissat Line Kirg ‘> ! 

Wilh a certain ani or s ~ a 
were hopeful of achieving the ndepe 
dence With the death of ke ir in 
1546. however, this ope ~ s 

ind, as pre Siv Slated, Lhe ) 
jection to tne M Iscoy i i 
matter of time, A kib i ix OT of ( 
roubies iS ho levied on th I ) 


Although he has tl S lost ( ! 
dence if Kirg Ul reta I 
curious ind characteristic traits, one ( 
these being an incurable contem lor 
a setlied or town lite part the tern 
applied to merchants and townsto is 
used conlemptluously, an yvouid be m 
resented by a true Kirghiz, who has a 
seotiing proverb bo | if tYeet that yhnen 
a Sart becomes rich, he builds a house— 
a Kirghiz buys more wives When on 
the move they live in kibitkas, o leit 
tents, stretched on light ooden Trames, 
and resembling the Mongolian yourtas 
T hese KiDILKaS are exceedingly port LDi¢ 


and can be packed for a journey in ie@ss 
than an hour The Kirghiz, aS a rule, are 


¢ 


Or swartlhy compiexion, and are short and 


sturdy in build, the men shaving the 
head, but allowing the eard to grow, 
while the women wind yards of cotton 
stuff about their heads The male attire 


consists usually of a pair of baggy leather 
breeches, a coarse shirt, and one o nore 
rough coats, the head being’ covered with 
a skull-cap and a conical hood of sheep 
Skin or felt On special occasions a red 
velvet coat and a tall felt hat with turned 
up brim are worn by the well-to-do 
Polygamy vas adopted by the race il 
the time when the Russians forced M 

hammedanism upon them, and the posi 
tion of women amongst them is not en 
viable. When a man wishes to marry 
he buys a wife, or one is bought for him 
by his relations,and once the kalym, or 
purchase-money, is paid, the wife becomes 
the mere chattel of her husband, who gen 
erally treats her with less consideration 
than he does lis eattle He can divorce 
her with the greatest ease, and her fami 
ly may then attempt to sell her again 
However much she may be ill-treated, she 
has no redress, the utmost that can happen 


being a remonstrance from her relations 


to the husband for ‘‘ depreciating her 
market value,” whilst even if he killed 








oe 


Bes hateen ees 
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\ 1 ! 1a only half as much soul 


“a Kirg 1Z proverb and 


{ e t e eviden act up to 
t ¢ e more seriou crimes 
hable Russian la bul 

1 ire S¢ ead beTore certain 

‘ » are not paid r thelr 
ces re & portion of every 

‘ H rto e has been 

d é y Russia to ei ze the tribes un 
aie f agominion, and such a thing as a 
Ix Schoo Is p ictically unknown 
Although Mohammedanism is hominaily 


hie Kirghiz do not trouble 


ibout doctrine, many of them still 
adhering to the old Shaman or devil 
vorship, while ancestor- worship is still 
largely practised When a man of im 
portance dies two camels. led DY pl ests, 
are placed one on either side of the 
corpse, and a form is repeated transfer 
rina the sins Oo the ade id mat » Lhe 
camels ch then become the property 
of the priests This is only one of many 
curious customs connected with funerals, 
Ga marriage ceremonies are equaily ith- 
teresting and numerous It may be said, 
perhaps, that the principal object of Kir 


existence is the breeding of cattle 


and horses, to which nearly the whole 


of their time is devoted In bartering 

} ++] +} 4 ] 

nis ca e the Kirghiz does not make a 
; ‘ 4 } } ? 

eatut ( nonesty, and lil nevitabdiv 

cheat hene er ne vets the chance Pe- 

t (a it designated them a fickle 


nd roaming people,” but there is no 


doubt that the are po itically of the 
creat importance—a fact which Russia, 
as USUA has not been siow to recognize 
‘ossack troops of the Caucasus 
e composed of the pick of the Russian 
ec u) wen whilst officers of every 
nation are found in its ranks It may 
be incidentally mentioned here that the 
(Cossacks original V known as “Ka 
S i. ¢ Vi andere rs, freebooters are a 
mixed race of Russians, Poles, Tartars, 
1 others vyho originally came from 
the sout ind southeast of Russia. They 
have alwavs been of a warlike charac 
te! nd vere at one time divided into 


vo clans, the Don and the Dnieper Cos- 
th being independent of the im 
perial government The Dnieper Cos 
sacks, however, in 1652, tendered their 
illegianee to the Tsar, whilst the Don 


Cossacks became Russian subjects during 
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the time of Ivan the Terrible, the founda 
tion of the Cossack Army of the UW) 
being laid in 1613-14, when specified tern 
tories were offered to them on condition 
of certain military services. In the town 
ol Orenbure, the centre for trade between 
Russia and Central Asia, there is at the 
present Lime a recognu zed Cossack quat 
ter, and here Englishmen, Frenchmer 
Germans, and Russians live peaceab 
together 

In fighting with the Kirghiz, as wit] 
other tribes in Central Asia, the usua 
mode ol procedure of the Cossacks is to 
link their horses into a circle, and knee] 
ing behind them, to fire, not in vollevs 
but in files, upon their opponents, pickin 
otf the leaders It has been aptly said 
that ‘‘the roll of glorious deeds aecom 
plished in Poland, in Turkestan, and in 
the Kirghiz Steppe bears eloquent testimo 
ny to the great moral force the Cossacks 
possess,’ but much more, we may add, to 
their obstinate courage, which makes them 
willing to die, but not to aces pt defeat 

At a time when the Tsar's troops were 
making steady progress in Central Asia. 
among these Kirghiz and other tribes, 
there arose, in the Christian provinces of 
the Turkish Empire, disturbances which 
eventually led to the Russo-Turkish war 
The enmity between Christians and Mos 
lems had led to fearful massacres in Bul 
garia; Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Monte 
negro were in revolt, and in the summer 
of 1876 Servia declared war against the 
Turks When the latter, however, were 
on the point of taking Belgrade, Russia 
interfered, and demanded that an armis 
tice of six weeks should be agreed to. Ne 
gotiations were carried on for a consid 
erable time, a conference of the powers 
being held at Constantinople early in 
1877, but no satisfactory results being ar 
rived at, the Tsar,in April of that year 
having invoked the Supreme blessing, o1 


dered his troops to cross the Turkish fron 
tier, declaring that his ‘‘ desire to amel 


oral 


e and assure the lot of the oppressed 
Christian populations of Turkey” left 
him no alternative And so it came about 
that, whilst thus engaged, Russia’s atten 
tion was for a brief period partially divert 
ed from her designs on the various ap 
proaches to the Indian Empire. The 
Russo-Turkish campaign was carried on 
not only in Europe, but also in Turkey 

Asiatic provinces, Armenia being in 1877 
invaded by Russian troops. In the spring 
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1878 Russia had obtained possession o 
the Armenian fortresses, and, with an 
mv en imped near the Golden Horn 
ind Constantinople at her merey The 
ecupa n oO Lhe ¢ V. al that ime ap 
entiy imminent, did not, however, take 
e,for at this point a B sh tlee 
ed on the scene, anchoring in the Bos 
rus Shortly after this the Russians 
ffected an occupation of the village of 
in Stefano, and eve illy the war was 
uueht to a close (March 3, 1878) by the 
eat of San Stefano, after s me delay on 
part of the Turks in agreeing to the 
oposed terms 
During the war Russia had been 
eased to find that England iad ade 


vaatehed Indian troops into Kurope ind 


ien the British government insisted 
at the terms of the Treaty of San Ste 
ino should be laid before a congress of 
muropean powers, relations between 

vo countries became so strained that 
th nations began to prepare for war 


order that B 


ouid pe weakened aS MUCHAS POSSIDIE, DY 


s action in Europe 





neans of foreing her to confine her atten 

to the defence of her Eastern « mpire, 

lemonstration against India was de 
e 


ded upon Under Skobeleff’s scheme 


the invasion of that country through 


\fghanistan, the first step was to be an 
ince with Shere Ali (who had hitherto 
een an ally of Britain), and increased 


rts were made to bring to a successful 
ie the negotiations which emissaries of 
Tsar had for some years been carrying 
n with the Amir That potentate was 

ormed that if he refused to become the 
01 of Russia, another claimant to his 
throne would be brought forward and 
aacked by Russian influence Under this 
pressure the Amir yielded, rejecting with 
insolenee the overtures of the British, 
who wished to send a mission to Kabul; 
and Stolietoff's mission to that city in 
1878 ended in the conclusion of an alli 
ance, having for its object a joint attack 
by Russia and Afghanistan on India—an 
alliance which was the result of seven 
vears’ careful intriguing carried on by 
Kauffmann’s agents at the Afghan capital. 
Simultaneously an emissary Was secretly 
despatched to India to sow the seeds of 
rebellion, but on reaching Peshawur he 
vas arrested, and, despite the outcry at 
interference with a ‘ private traveller,” 
was quietly sent down country and de- 
ported to Russia. Meanwhile, however, 
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the Be n Congress had met. and a 
rende read any advance ol R ISSIa O i 
an impossibility for the time being. 5 


Ali found himself between two stools 





The friish were Geman it epa 
and an army was marching towards Ka 
i iit tna vi a no hi i il 
rhe course o u nh purs a hussia 
al Linls Lime lil jong be remembered as 
treacherous, not only towards the An 
but also towards Great Bri n to ) | 
lietoff staid at Kabul five months li 
the Treaty of Berlin was concluded, and 
acted as adviser to Shere Ali ti such 
tim S bhi infortunate Amir was com 
pelled to fly to the north, accomp or 
tiv R iSSiali MISSIO! ana leaving lis so 
Ya COOD Khan as regent The B es 
tablished their ascendeney over Afghanis 


tan, concluded the lreaty ot Gandamak 





lett a British | nt at Kabu and 
having vindicated their supremacy, with 
drew their troops By this treaty certain 
vallevs were assigned to the British gov 
ernment, which oblained complete con 


1hlth Pass 


trol over the Khyber and Mi 


es, while, in return for support against 
foreign aggression and an annual subsidy 


of six lakhs of rupees, the new Amir 
, 
| 


bound himself to conduct his relations 
With other states 1n accordance with the 
advice of the Indian government With 
regard to the conduct of Russia in send 
ing Stolietotf to Kabul, it must be re 
membered that in 1869, and again in 1873 
she had given the most solemn assu 

ances, which were repeated from time to 
time, that Afghanistan should not be 
tampered with, and that Russian agents 
should not visit Kabul In Spile Of Liils, 
however, Russian officers and Cossacks, 
as has been said, remained at Kabul for 
five months after the Treaty of Berlin 
was signed, and this although M ae 
Giers, in July, 1878, gave assurance to 
the British ambassador at St. Petersburg 
that ‘‘no mission had been, or was in- 
tended to be, sent to Kabul, either by the 
imperial government or by General Kautft 
mann.” A month later, when the state of 
affairs could no longer be concealed as 
accounts of the progress of the mission 


*were actually appearing in the Russian 
press), de Giers informed the British 
chargé d'affaires that ‘‘ everything had 
been stopped: the political as well as the 
military precautions which we thought 


ourselves justified in taking against you 
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( ervything is been SLOpNped Ne ver 
theless, four months late in a conversa 
tio t the British Prime Ministe 
( suivaloff casually observed tha 

oug he Russian envoy who had 
" t to Afghanistan had been re- 

il le ek sion s remain 

é i i oO ! couid better 1lius 
‘ ‘ ‘ ad ( OnS nici ( tra 

é ! il poli of Russia in 

( il Asia here, to quot Prinee Dol 
fl L1VIS subjection and arbi 

ti vee reion from top to bottom, and 


( ‘ 
‘ ( 
j 
i 
I ! 
ot ‘ 
| } 
Aau } 
i Oo 


ana I 
eit 
pourne 
pad ( 
a l 


trict. f 
lit ( 
t i 
al 

case O 
rea 
chance 
r } 
the dir 


} ‘ 
\ 

ne 
creat 
Do ss 
to o 
( ) | 
ir 
rekkes, 


is developed, in formi 


oportions, the official lie—the lie 


oa po cal institution One 
gnificant incident W hen the 
of Berlin rendered imperative the 
ent ot the troops which were gath 

ide India, Grodekolf, the chief 


iarkand, with General 


rinission ima year ing his 

! e thro northern Afghan 

» Herat in escort of Afghan 
being irnished as soon as he 
ed Russo-Afehan frontier 

i ( is accorded a Wart recep 
ifler staying there three days 
aK yr a thorough sur ey of tne 
s fortifications, continued his 

to Meshed, and thence to Astra 
yr é irning to Russ 1 he was cor 
ect i by the Tsar, knighted and 


(rovernor of tne 


Svr-Daria dis- 


nn” hich he has since veen re 
» St higher command 
r al ne circumstances it 


Is appar 


tussia Ss action in Central Asia 
ne is not to be viewed solely in 
oO precautionar\ measures, 1n 
st les ith Great Britain In 
the 'sar’s government saw a 
make another step forward in 
ection of India, and they did not 
e opportunity 
ier means by which Russia had 
t to approach nearer to her 
by getting a footing in the 
intry, and she never rested till, 


conquered the Turkomans of 
nd Mery. she was able to estab 


sons close to Herat, the Key of 

English, in their horror of a 
i permitting her to thus take 
ym of a part of Afghanistan and 
va intageous po ons in the 


In 1877 an expedition under 
against the Akhal 


th disastrous ftallure, 


id been sent 
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es 
which, 


| , 
a 


coming just at the time when 


issia had sustained 


her reverse at 
Plevna, considerably reduced her pres 
tige in Central Asia In the following 
year Lomakin undertook a second 


expe 


dition, which, however, 


Vas even ie@ss suc 


cessful than the first: but the Russians 
were not to be beaten, and they set about 
retrieving their position. Still another 
campalgn was org inized, General Laza 


reff being appointed to the command 


but disaster continued to attend the Rus 
sian arms; for Lazareff, falling a victim 
to the poisonous all and the Impure a 


ter-supply characteristic of the Caspian 
shore sd ed JUSt aS Lune troops were enter 


After 


gain placed in 


ing the Akhal territory 


his death 
Loma tl Was a 


Dut at 


command : 
the 


lost 


Denghil Tepé, where Tekkés 


1, he final 
his former failures, 


made a resolute st 


ange his 
chance of retrieving 
and after a wanton 


neither 


massacre, 1h W hich 


he spared women nor children, 


was himsell 


driven back and his troops 
overwhelmed by the desperate Tekkés 
Alikhanoff, an eye-witness of what took 


place, says,** The 


tle 


whole course of the bat 


from beginning to end, was In de- 


hance Of the commonest elementary rules 
At this last 


Russian prestige of course,sank to the low 


ot the art of war reverse 


est ebb, and for the time being the cam 
paign against the Tekkés was abandoned 

Meanwhile English supremacy had ap 
firmiv re 
the Tre 
and it was supposed that Yakoob Khan 


would be 


parently been established in Af 


ghanistan by itv of Gandamak, 


strong enough to hold his own 


against the various factions in the coun 
try. The British congratulated them 
selves on the turn which affairs had 
taken, while Russia looked on in morti 
fication and alarm at the advantages 


which had accrued to her rival. At this 


junet 


j ive, however, an event occurred 
ich rendered necessary a second Brit 

ish campaign against Afghanistan A 

few days prior to Lomakin’s defeat 


at 
the trea 
Louis Cavagnari, 
who had just been appointed British Resi 
dent at 


was 


Denghil Tepé, news arrived of 


cherous murder of Si 


Kabul, and who, with his officers, 


of tl 


the fanatical 


Septem ber, 1879) 


set upon by certain 
inhabitants of that city 

The 
murder and to vindicate their supremacy ; 


Yakoob Abdul 


Rahman in his 


although the campaign was 


British took up arms to avenge his 


Khan w deposed, and 


made Amir 


as 
r} 
Khan vas 


piace ; but 
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mntirely successful, the English govern- 
ent. under Mr. Gladstone, did not think 
advisable to retain the country which 
d been won at so much cost; and ac- 
‘dingly, in 1881, Afghanistan was en 
ely evacuated, it being maintained that 
Russian invasion of India was a very 
emote contingency, and that ‘* the prob- 
ibility of our having to struggle for He- 


it. or to defend India from Kandahar, is 


so remote that its possibility is hardly 


rth considering.” 

In the same year in which Afghanistan 
is thus evacuated, Skobeleff triumphed 
er the Tekkés, and with the fall of 


Denghil Tepé the power of the Akhal 





lurkomans was entirely broken. Skobe- 

f estimated the total loss of the Turko- 
ins during this last sieve to be about 
100, or half the defenders of the town. 
The occupation of Merv seemed likely 


ve the next item on the Russian pro- 


cramme: but this, M. de Giers assured 


Lord Dufferin, was far from being the 
ise: ‘‘ Not only do we not want to go 
ere, but happily there is nothing that 
require us to go there.” 
In response to anxious inquiries on the 
rt of Great Britain, the Russo-Persian 
ontier was at last definitely fixed, in 
i881, by the Convention of Teheran; but 
most important part of the frontier 
line, that between Merv and Herat, was 
not included in the arrangement. Dur- 
the next few years Russia resorted to 
favorite expedient, and sent agents, 
inder the guise of scientific and trading 
lorers, who made a careful reconnois- 
ince of the oasis of Merv and the routes 
ier. The occupation and annexation 
the town, early in 1884, was well 
ned, taking place at a moment when 
Great Britain was wholly occupied with 
fairs in the Soudan. It was practically 
iccomplished by the intimidation of the 
habitants, who, being overawed by the 


issian troops who had been gradually 
utroduced into their country, swore al- 
egianee, through their chiefs, to the 
White Tsar. The news was thereupon 
conveyed to England, his Imperial Maj- 
estvy intimating that he had decided to 
iccept the allegiance, and had sent an 
officer to administer the region. The 
possession of the Mery oasis, it may be 

served, is of the utmost advantage to 
Russia, both strategically and commer- 
cially. Before the annexation of Merv, 
the Russian armies of the Transcaspian 
Vou. C.—No. 598.—75 
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and of Turkestan were separated by a 
large tract of hostile country, and, as can 
readily be seen, in the event of a wa 
with England such an arrangement would 
have been far from conducive to the sue 
cess of the Russian arms. Once Mery 
was taken, however, the position of af 
fairs was entirely altered, for free and 
direct communication was thus obtained 
from the Caspian Sea to the borders of 
China, whilst at the same time a shorter 
route, by way of Askabad, Merv, and 
Charjui,was provided for the sending of 
re-enforcements to the Turkestan army. 
The saving of time immediately effected 
by making use of this route could be 
numbered in weeks, and since the rail- 
way has been carried through Merv and 
Charjui to Samarkand, the time saved 
may be reckoned in months. The com 
mercial gain to Russia consequent on the 
acquisition of Merv is no less important 
than the strategical, for new markets 
have been opened up for the interchange 
of both European and Asiatic commodi 
ties, and by this means a great impetus 
has been given to the Central Asian cot 
ton trade. 

But of course, whatever immediate ad 
vantages might accrue to Russia, there is 
little room to doubt that her ulterior ob- 
ject in acquiring the place was to ad- 
vance yet another step on her carefully 
planned path towards India, and it was 
not long before she found fresh opportu 
nity for her enterprise, for her troops had 
now been introduced to a district whose 
frontiers towards Afghanistan were but 
imperfectly defined, and where in conse 
quence -the possibilities were illimitable, 
Further developments were rapid. 

Immediately after the annexation of 
Merv a new map was prepared by Rus 
sia, in which she took advantage of a 
certain vagueness of definition as to des 
ert land (so called in the Anglo-Russian 
agreement of 1873, by which the frontier 
had up to this time been delimited) to ex- 
tend her boundaries. In answer to re- 
peated inquiries on the part of Great Brit- 
ain, it was arranged that a boundary com- 
mission should meet at Sarakhs in October 
of 1884. Various expedients were, how- 
ever, resorted to by Russia in order to 
rain time, and meanwhile she oceupied 
numerous points of vantage. In January, 
1885, she herself proposed a frontier line 
which would be much to her own advan 
tage, and which practically meant that 
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Bri ns ild agree, without any inquir 
I il rop ition of Pan jade iit 
! aisti Ss, W ch hitherto had 
| red as parts of Afghanistan. 
| ( S ! cle i¢ Bi { 
tN Oo t el made a 

‘ Om considerable 
‘ » Russia B 
Lb meet with tl 
) Russia who now no 
! orea to ¢ the fact 

t ] ou sto oct Va li€ 
yx ts on tlie iy » He il 

| ! menu ereu} I) nade 
s ‘ ese Oo on the subject, and 
( aed 1 ut R sSian troops shouid ve 
M ra n om certain out posl 
t Y iready ele na that 
no ‘ vance s ould pe made The 
R ad to evacuate any posi 
Lik ( in Lhe possession but 
i ec the second half of the demand 
The pro St i as usual, not carried 
outl,and attempts were made at various 
im its to provoke the Afghans to hostili 
t | ( itch received at Kabul 
from the British governme hereupon 
rave « ct instructions on the subject: 
H Ma tv s overnment cannot ad- 
‘ Lie \ ins to ttack the Russian 
tre Ss 1 order to disiodge them from the 
po { no x ipy but he Maj 


esty’s government consider that the far 


t] / ' r of the ki Ssidna should. 
8 ect to lita onsiderati i be re- 
81 Ll byt ifqhan he result was 
t 1 Sé eS < S ns toot D ce ve 

tw t Russians and the Afghans on 
t ! Murghab, culminating in the 
Russia ittack on Panjdeh, of which 
place the obtained possession after a 
igeous resistance on the part of tli 

A fo defenders, who suffered eavy 
os "a leh hav fe succumbed, the 
R rroceeded to establish a tem 
ne ition, to inelude also the 
s ! districts Hereupon Eng- 
" ‘ e Tact that it was time 

‘ ere md accordingly preparations 
vel ft f oO il \fter a time of sus 
ye TISE e diflicultv was ended 
D ne isar agreeing to submit the mat 
ter to arbitration if desired, and finally a 
line of frontier was agreed upon, which, 
the exception that Panjdeh was ex- 

< inge r Zultikar, was practically the 
same as that proposed by the Russians in 
January of 1885 d which had been at 


time rejected by the Gladstonian 
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ministry. Even after this, however, n 
merous complications ensued, and it y 
that 
norti 


was finally arrived 


Ooniv with the greatest dithic ilty 


Salistactory trontier he on the 


UW t f 


Afghanistan 


al 
s matter at last settled, for the time 
I v at any rate, Russia proceeded to se 
could be done in the Pamirs, whe 
bine oundary-lines were also but vague 
de d For a time some anxiety 
felt in England at this latest Russia: 
movemen buUL Was easilV allayed by 
issurance Irom that country on t 
subject W hatever she means to do 
that direction, however, it 18s an open se 


cret that 
the proper 
il Asia 


and that she 


she regards the Hindu Kush 
r Brit 


that is to say, for the present 


boundary of ish activit 


iOOKS Upon an occ ipation ot 


Herat as a by no means remote possibi 


itv. As has already been said, she ha 
now extended her line of railway to 
within seventy miles of that town, an 
it is far from likely that the present ter- 
minus at Kushk will long remain the 
terminus On al hands it is admitted 


that the Merv-Kushk Railway is but 
and that end the est 


Russian domination at He) 


means to an end 
lishment of 
ana 
Nor 
one having this important object 
tl e 


in northern Afghanistan general] 
destined to be the on 
Already 


country in the direction of Balkh has 


this line 


is 


_ ’ ' . 
been carefully surveyed, and plans sub 


mitted to the imperial authorities for a 


line of rail to that place, whilst the whol 
of the surrounding country has been s¢ 


carefully studied that the position of a 


most every tree and hedge is known. At 
the same time, employing Astrabad as a 
net 


centre, a vork of Russian intrigue and 


acquisition is also being gradually spread 
south in Pe 
sia, in preparation for the time when that 


countr 


farther and farther to the 


: also can be easily absorbed, I 
being an understood thing that a railway 
to branch off 
Astrabad, and 


ing to Russian writers themselves, open a 


Is eventually towards tlie 


from thus, accord 


south 
way to the establishment of the Tsar’s su 
premacy on the shores of the Persian Gulf 
()ce 


and the Indi an. 
It is at present claimed for the Mer 
Kushk Railway that it is merely a civil 


an 


izing project, but it is well here to recall 
the words applied to it by Skobeleff. He 
that not for ol 
would be 


declared 
more 


generation 
able to advance 


a 
> - 
Russia 
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s railway of ours, we are assuming 


1 menacing position towards Engla 


Wil Keep ner occupied iil Ind i 


prey tL her impeding us in other 
urts OL the rid Clearly, then 
ne aS any CLVILIZING@’ aim at a 

s by no means SO purpose < 

The inevita col sion to be draw} 

i) 1 SLUCY ¢ Lhe stead \ M Se t 1d 
s t Russ continue he 
croaciiments it therefore behoo 


n to carefully consider the present 


yn of affairs, and to formulate and 


BY MARI 


HE other day Sefiora Villena’s guests 
were praising Beatriz for her beau 
LV and charm, and SOMe one said 


it she had the face of a Madonna. But 


ver praise chal enges adissent and ac 
rdin some one eise objected that she 





ould not have allowed Juan Alonso 


» go to Puerto Rico alone after giving 
so much encouragement. The speak 
er chanced to employ the English lan 
we at the mome ind one of his 
rases was, ‘'I saw, she make-a signs 
) heem,” meaning “ sne flir ed with 


But this is the true story 


At Sefiora Villena’s apartment, W hich 
overlooks M idison Square. vou may meet 
Spanish-Americans and Spaniards, Ital 


is, very nice members of the French 


fore 1 Ways, sprightiy talk, and mu 

On a certain Iternoon towards Lhe 

of March you might have met Juan 
..0nS0 thers and Beatriz. 


You would have not ced Juan , 





cially, and would have said that he 
peared to deserve a position under the 
government in Puerto Rico; for that was 
the subject of his declamation, and li 
spoke delightfully. General Henry had 
appointed his new Puerto-Rican cabinet 
nly a short time before; there was good 

ris to be done in Juan Alonso's native 


island: there were minor offices of trust 





BEATRIZ 


Which Sha effec 1a ovect é 

j en P ) 

Kastern empire from the Russian menace 
Dangers are accumulating thick and 
on the Trontiers and ln the adjacent « 


tries, and the time has ec 


government to make a determined s Tig 


once and fora against Russian interfe) 
ence in Afghanistan A Russian ov ipa 
tion of Herat, for instance ouid not only 
De 1 direct me if in seit, Dut, ’ 

ed ouid Live rise amongs He pe es oO 
Afghanistan and India to an impress 

that England feared to Oppose LUSSIA 


and such a result would naturally be fa 


tal in its effects 


to be filled; and the young man haa 
friends, even in high piaces. He spoke 
of the new Sec retary of State, Sefior 
Francisco de Paula Acufia,* as Don Fran 
cisco Simply, and the new Secretary of 


the Interior was referred LO as my 


friend Don Federic He did not go 


too far, either, in this direction, but mod 
estly disclaimed a personal acquaintances 
with the learned Dr. Coll y Toste, Secre 
tary of Finance, and said he had never 


set eyes upon Sefior Navarro, the ne 
Secretary of Justice. Yes, he had friends 
and there were influential persons at 


Washington who had promised to sec 


the thing through.” And what a chance 


he saw for himself as a civil engineer in 
his Puerto Rico! Think of the roads 
be built from his dear hills to the har 
ors indenting his « xquisite green coast 
Think 

You may be sure Beatriz was thinkin 
of things which Juan did not mention 
of more things than he could su 
when Senora Villena was present a 
olner guestS might arrive at any mo 
ment Five years ata convent school 11 


the States had certainly not made he 


wish to remain in America, and another 


five years spent in full view of Ne 
York’s gay social life, yet not fully sha 


ing its luxuries, had only served to in 


crease the desire to return to her birth 


Rem i from office by General Davy 
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\nd 


ld barely 


Ponee, on the 
ind 


Their tastes 


n made 


Or 
\ nd 


oLtner 


had 
iti q ies 
to ride 
to Cavey Oh. 


did 


ion \ ud take 


ima never 
ant to 


to let 


map! hey not w 


to ask, and 


vandering indefinite 


roned orange-trees 


Wo ild navea house and 


and Tomas down for the 


Oh, to from the hard 


where fol half the 


pe away 


limate year 
exist! 

had been so W rapped up 
that 


vithout going in 


she never passed the 


and praying 


s desire might be rranted 


her friends the Sisters of 


for 

eads Vv 
and told 

she 


ed her confessor to pray fora for 


Juan’s im ur 


portan 


he 
He 


rece ived it 


tay peptlember 


he good had 


ne 


appormtme nt 


and had not had time 


bee tuse neh id he en SO busy 
ments 


range and he added, 


so much to do that I can only 
} , [ sail 


rrow 


vhile, for on Saturday, 


Lo-me 
ilk d. 


Saturday, after 


im a qu eLly s\ thetie 


eyes would not quite sub- 


her 


She 
find 
yntradict him 


control looked about her 


e co ild some one some 


to c% 
past eleven Saturday fore 
f course she would go down 

h the Diaz girls to see him 
conscious of no 
had 
He did not 
presently 


appeared to be 


the new realism that 


, 
old romance. 


, } 
but sne 
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‘are nothing at all—nothing fo 
that! 

But wi 

He 

Beatriz, 

Lo us‘< 

He told 


to be 
On 


ll steamers sail on that day 
Oh 


what is all this celebration to n 


laughed Our steamer will. 


how his 
left her 


down to the 


1 1 
her where and 
was 


done, and then he 


Saturday she went 


boat There were people to say bon ro 
yage to him, and only for a moment, ju 
before the last bell rang, he spoke a i¢ 
to her alone 
Is thers 
ever going to Puerto Rico 

Beatriz 


Juan 


words 


Juan. of 


ho chance you 
‘IL am afraid not 

You hay 
good friend to me, and we hav 
I shall te 
Will yo 


‘I wish there were. 
been a 
seen so much of one another. 
your uncie to invite you down 
go?” 


Beatriz 


Then the signal 


I don’t know 

vas given, and ever 
body had to say a final good-by Ju 
smiled his farewell to each of his friends 
and until he 


could no longer distinguish them on the 


waved his handkerchief 


pier; then he went below to arrange h 
state-room comfortably, whistling soft 
and thinking of his chosen work in his 
Such a field fora ciy 
engineer since the destructive hurricanes 
of \ugust 
had come wi 


wind 


chosen country. 
8! The opportunity of his lif 


th that rushing, dead 


Beatriz went with her 
the Third Avenue 
and her chose 
at Forty 
towards 01 
near 


process 


quietly 


con 
panions, thinking (in 
his 
the train 
walked 
the stands in Fifth 
The head 


was approaching; 


train) of 

They left 
seventh Street, and 
of 
cathedral 


elevated 


country. 


Avenue 
of the 
cheers heard 

The Diaz party held tickets 


were 
the distance 
for reserved 
that the 


them. 


seats, and seemed confide) 


crowd would make way fi 
As they were passing the cath 
dral on the deserted Madison Avenue sid 
Beatriz said good by to her friends, an¢ 
And _ first 
in that dim, secure space. 
Admiral 


greatest 


went in alone. she circ] 


(The 


ant 


about 
debonair 
the 


was driving 
New York 


gathered was acclaiming him franticall\ 


by, 
crowd has ev: 

but all this might as well have been miles 
away.) Then up the long aisle she went 


to the foot of the altar. Under the swing 
ing light she knelt without praying. 


Her prayers had been answered. 
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See we ee 
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INGILL’S DOWN- 
UPRISINGS 


HERE LIES HANNAH PETTINGILL, 


ibove nseription, with 


ittached, caught my attent 


} 


fi the wt ara 


throu 
Congregational Chure|] 
Nabor, Connecticut Althoug! 


| was covered 


ld 


vg ive) 


old 


the 
the 


in 


I stone 
chen growth, ma 
The 


ti 
t 


i a century o 


words were 


1 


scarce 
neighbor 


if 


too 


tole ie ood 


ere standing yped at angles, as na 


t carousal they had imbibed free 


t 


Petting 


] ] } 
negwlected corner, overhung 


is ashady, 


nuts and oaks. was a sma 


he widow died, and 


tombstone brought 
{ 


rowned 


id a grim and anecier lady, 


black hair, sharp Hose ‘ 
tightly shut 
of stiff, 


deep tri 


a s mouth guarded 


dress rustling black s 


th 
ame who stepped quickly 


‘ ge, large bonnet 
ad wid firn 


of 
and who more 
i 


vl coming cheeked the mirth children 


h 
inserted 


se 


h she meant to be kind 


loug 
lace-mitted 1 


ot nto 


once from het 
peppermint or sprig dill my 


Pet 
ana 


It 


is the story related of the widow 
by ot the 


s truth in all partieulars is vouched for. 


IAN y villagers to-day, 


explains the inscription on the tombstone. 
It was the custom of the church authorities 
Nabor 
t of 
seems to have been an arbitrary 


tive years to turn every fam 


the 


once ih 


0 Its pew and reassign seats n 


fashion, 
teacher in school ippoints desks to her 
This was in recognition of the S« rip 
* Here 
ilso to remind those who were relegated 
that “the first shall 

It 


} 
and evel 


we have no abiding 


admonition, 


from the front to the re 
ist the 


me excitement 


ul 


last first.” vas usually a 


ind 
of 


ction on the part of the dispossessed front 


be 
season dissatis 
i 

pe 


inexorable 


w-holders, but the authorities were, asarule, 


in carrying out their decisions. At 
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was dec 
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hi 
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OW 


Pave 

empted 
widow sat 
l 
were opened 


fig 


had doors wl 


he next 
" 
enure 


ch faster 


}l at 


Squire got ti is 
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} 
the aoor, 
the 


WIAOW 


the 


toned 


for and 
can 
Squire 
the do 
accustomed 
By this t 
are ot 


punetiial 


Se; 
Whe 


aw at 


lv and 


thre 


Sunday 


came 


t 


chureh, 


On 


to w 
third 
punetual, 


button 


ness 
he 
th 


which fastened 


and on 


hand, further | 1 


I 


pew 


marl 


sing one foot 


front 
filled when the 


in of him 


widow 


strode firmly down the 


then lightly 
high, stepped ¢ 


r\ the 
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i 
the 
Occas 


the door 


rm 
I} 

Pet 
Lisle 


rTACE 


door 
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ed the s pport of his 


breath vas hushee« and every neck 
raned towards the pew of contention, as the 
I ed down the aisle Without seem 
y el ead, o1 ok at the pew, she 
ed >to the communion table, took one 
i e two ¢ iirs that were always stationed 
ere, marched bac to No. 3 placed it in the 
t ‘ tose to the ™ i re’s ‘ Dow ana sat 

= e sel ce, | ny, as usta , heart 
Lt preo¢ e¢ i he service It 
Seemed s if the ane ce we d have hys 
At I if was conceded that the banner 
ol vas perched on the widow's slice 
No one terfered with her, and she continued 
get her chair, place it beside the pew, and 
there On communion Sundays, when th 
tir was in use so that she could not ave if, 
if there was no room in the pew itself, she 
would stand through the entire service, re 
fusing the ospitality of any who offered het 
1 seat But if six inches of space could be 


made in the pew, nothing could keep het out 

At the end of tive vears the Squire gladly 
icated No.3, and hid himself in the rear of 
the churel His nerves had really suffered 
The vidow was reiustated, and occupied Tlie 
pew une sturbed for the next twenty hive 
years, until her deat! And to this day pew 


No. 3 is spoken of as “the widow’s pew.” It 


s, however, sold at auction with all the 
other seats in the church, after the moden 
way of assignment of church sittings, and 


e pew doors with the buttons have been re 


et o for his ineantious witticisms. Be- 
ing on i constant state of Impecuniosity, he 
rLAably applied to the Judge himselt for 

money to pay these assessments, a favor which 

is never refused, the fact that he must hum 
ble himself to ask it sufficiently restoring his 
Honors complacency 

The .udge was of a thirsty habit. and fre 
quently left the bench, substituting Wood in 
his place as an old-time schoolmaster sub 
stituted one of the larger boys when he wished 
to absent himself from the room—and stepped 
out to refresh himself at a neighboring saloon. 

On one occasion, very shortly after a skit 
mish with the attorney, in which he had finally 
avenged his insulted dignity in the usual way, 
he abruptly called Wood to the bench and 
started down the aisle. Wood hastily slipped 
nto his place, and before he had reached the 
door rapped sharply on the desk and called 
out, “Gentlemen, before proceeding further 
with the case the Court wishes to instruct the 
clerk to remit the fine lately imposed upon 
Attorney Wood.” 

Phe Judge halted, wheeled about with a very 
red face, and opened his lips to protest, but 


the bar and the jury drowned him out with a 
chorus of laughter. 
































THE GOLFERS CALENDAR 
Marcu is here nd all forsaker 
Are the 1 familiar haunts 

Far afield, from Pau to A 


Gay the golfing pligrim jaunts 
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With their battle-cries protane 
La es 8 ed, swords the rent 
W é ‘ yrappied the ine 
Later i ids ‘ ‘ 
(ame elol uy I sce t 
2 hale hit ” rare! 
2) e ma i mien ! 
( i s em tT ere 
| . o | rhits e gree 
O} e male ' Wha t shriek 
Gave she ft | | ir! 
4) i¢ ras el! ad did speak 
\s e Sa them ow ine ! 
Not now tig ur yon 
( ‘ deat s ( pat 
Arie en oble bre 
| he rave tace | ‘ 
Ka One vy t ( ‘ es 
Stranwe “u hen all coneur 
For. alaat be fesser 
kia e same girl « rete! 
Sa ‘ s | eep t i 
I it Tulse ill i I e care 
Over whom ey f v day 
Isailve twas her nat 
And the matd ho ft ( hie " 
\W her shrieks were quite ne sane 
Cat SMITH 
MISUNDERSTOOD 
\ MAN entere i Broadway shop the other 
dau ‘ sere ra sig over he door wl S 
WE AR SELLING ALL GOODS REGARDLESS 
OF COS’) 
He looked about, and tinally picked up a 


Bohemian glass-ware 


piece ol 

How much?’ 

Iwelve dollars and seventy-tive cents 
answered the shopkeeper 

Phat’s on trageous,” exclaimed the sito 

I saw the same thing exactly in Baden-Bauk 

this summer for tive marks.” 

That mav be.” replied the shopman, witl 
i grin, * but, don’t you see, we are selling woods 


here rewardless of cost 


ANOTHER OLD FOOL 


McINTosH, who is thoroughly Scotch, was 
one day trying to recall to his friend Blair's 


mind some incident which Blair had forgottel 


After failing in various ways to bring the 


circumstance to BZ’s recolleection,. he at last 


said, naively, 

‘Tl tell you another old fool who was there 
it the time, that was old Jones.” 

Neither MeIntosh nor Blair saw the joke 


vhen the rest of the company broke into loud 


laughter An attempt was afterwards made to 
explain it to McIntosh, but without success. 
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splaced his curling-irons and so was a min comic man sicked the Sibe 
late in resening het ‘another time, at me,and somehow the curt 
Newburg, that there drama to« a fall out er knowed who to lay tha 
You see, we had one of these here cir suspected the first Lit 
i race-tracks which revolved like a house there I was, rum vr ii 
e opposite to the the horses were going, = chick n his hat, diamo 
to keep’em front of the aujenee, with bye the air, that there 
scenery buzzing along too, till the judges howling for my life-blood 
und came bobbing up like a two-story house- plavding the dorg But 
vat. Phe curtain had just gone down on the foot on me just the same 
st act, and I as go y rou id th a broom ‘How did ouever stoy 
\ dlust-pan, gat le r up the here e's dia Didn't stop Just k 
inds, which she had proudly cast at the feet got my second wind, an 
if her crool father | happened that a ca track and come il Thia 
re keeper had sent a case of beer to the lead and va ybed the blaine 
¢ man to get him to say, after his impasher throwed him into the 
ited denounciation of the pare ‘Bay your down and rode around t 
sasagves, sanuel kraut ind Vi wt pickles al the thing It stood me 
Bb rtom’s One Price Market’ Phe maha balance of the season too 
ver ha knowed that he ul got to keep the that the mat ivel ul mie 
eer away trom the leading tna Liter thre formance for the rest of 
verformance, so he had hid it; but eman that right atter the second t 
i ru ng the engine had “y thold of L, only legitimate act na le 
lt was drunk as a fiddler. I stepped on the stuck to props since.” 
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Spake Baily, when the donkey brayed, as he was passing by: 
1 laugh or ery 
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the two belligers , 
. S pealed ove 
I ize Calne rou 
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could neither 
Nevertheless he got an 
pointment as Justice of the Peace. 

When the papers came by post he did not 
know what they were. 
a-suin’ of him,” he 
his wife. 


H® was a very ignorant man 


read nor write. ap 


“Some cuss has been 


said. He earried them to 
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“ Here, Martha,” said he, “ just you look into 
this and see what it’s abont.” 

* Why,” said she, after examining the paper, 
What good ‘I 
write.” 


‘’tis a commission for Justice 

that do you? You can’t read o1 
“Don't fur that,” said 

read anything any law) 


care “ You can 


er can write 


he. 
,and Ben 
is a good penmar 


, and as tor 


em all in fifteen minutes.” 


me, I can judge 
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then, when he turned on the ste; 
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